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CHapter LIV. 


T hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; 
A stage, where every man must play a part, 
And mine a sad one. 


ITH the fatal will clasped in his hand, Dysart goes straight 
tothe small morning-room, where he knows he will be sure 
to find Vera. Twilight is beginning to fall, and already the swift 
herald of night is proclaiming the approach of his king. The air 
is chill with an intense cold, and though fires are burning every- 
where, in halls, and corridors, and antechambers, the penetrating 
sting of frost makes itself felt. Already the old house, under the 
new régime, has taken a wonderful turn for the better; life once 
more seems to rush through its ancient veins, and it stirs, and 
breathes, and rustles, as if making vigorous efforts to fling off the 
coils of death and sordid disorder, under which for so long it has 
lain bound. 

A smart fire is burning in the morning-room ; blazing pine- 
logs are flinging forth brilliant flames, white as the moon’s rays, 
and keen as the diamond’s. So bright are they that Vera, nestling 
in a low chair and bending forward, is reading, by their aid, the 
thick volume she holds in her hand. 

She starts slightly as he comes in and lays the book upon the 
table near her. 

‘I am sorry to disturb you,’ says Dysart, with an effort at calm- 
ness, ‘ but it was so necessary that I should come, that P 

‘I am glad you have come, I too was anxious to see you,’ says 
Vera, a touch of nervousness in her tone. ‘I—you must know it 
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is impossible that we should stay here any longer. Our uncle, 
who was our guardian, is gone and’—she has risen to her feet 
and is looking at him in sore distress—‘ I have wanted to speak 
to you about it for a long time; I thought, perhaps, you would 
help us to find another home.’ He can see that she suffers 
terribly in having to throw herself upon his good nature, to openly 
demand his assistance. ‘We must leave this and at once,’ says 
she, stammering a little, and with a slight miserable break in her 
voice. 

‘You will not have to look for another home,’ says he; ‘this 
is your own house.’ 

‘ Oh,no!’ drawing back with a haughty gesture ; ‘I have told 
you it is impossible. I shall certainly not stay here.’ 

‘As you will, quite as haughtily. ‘It will be in your power 
for the future to reside exactly where you please, but if the fear 
of seeing me here is deciding you against this place, pray be 
satisfied on that point; I have no longer the smallest claim to 
consider myself master here.’ 

Warned by a change in his manner Vera looks at him. 

‘Something has happened ?’ she says abruptly. 

‘Yes; something I find it difficult to explain to you.’ 

‘Griselda?’ exclaims she sharply, her thoughts running first 
in a stupid, unreasoning fashion to the sister so dearly loved. If 
harm should have come to her! She gives herself no time to 
remember that his agitation had to do with her quitting the house, 
not with a possible accident. 

‘It is not that; it is nothing of that sort,’ with some impati- 
ence. ‘It is not,’ bitterly, ‘decent grief to which I allude, it is 
disgrace—for me, not you—so do not have any fear.’ 

‘Disgrace ? For you? Oh, impossible!’ The last ardent de- 
claration has been given in a whisper. She has grown deadly 

ale. 
“ ‘For me, indeed!’ As he speaks, he flings upon the table 
with a heavy sigh—heavy as though his soul has been dragged 
from his body with it—the fatal document that proclaims his 
father’s dishonour. ‘ Read that!’ he says vehemently, and turning 
aside, heartbroken, he walks over to one of the distant windows, 
and stands there with his back turned to the room. 

‘But what is it?’ asks she, womanlike shrinking from the 
document that smells so distinctly of law. 

‘Our grandfather’s will. It will explain everything to you 
better than I can; and yet ’—his lips seem to grow suddenly dry, 
and it is by aviolent effort alone he produces the next words— 
‘this much must be said—my father knew of its existence. For 
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twenty years, ever since its execution, he knew of it! He pur- 
posely suppressed it! He wilfully defrauded your father, you, 
your sister, of your rights for twenty years!’ 

He has compelled himself to turn his face to hers when 
making this damning confession, and his face is as that of a corpse. 

‘But what rights ?’ asks she, puzzled, bewildered. 

‘Haven’t I explained sufficiently? Do you compel me,’ 
roughly, ‘to go deeper into it?’ Then he controls himself, and 
goes on in a lower tone, through which, however, the anguish he 
is suffering is distinctly heard. ‘I suppose I have not made myself 
clear. You will excuse me; you will see that it is hard for me.’ 
He is plainly laying a great pressure on himself. ‘I hardly know 
myself what I am saying, but I entreat you to try and follow me, 
to try and grasp it. Our grandfather, it appears, left a later will 
than that now in force, a will by which this property, and all of 
which he died possessed, with a small exception, went to your 
father—and—my father deliberately suppressed and hid that will 
—my father!’ : 

There is a little sharp sound in the semi-darkness, as though 
he had brought his teeth together in a strong effort to suppress 
the shame that is overpowering him. It becomes clear to Vera, 
the horror of despair that must be his, and her heart dies within 
her. 

‘But this is horrible!’ she says faintly; she lays her hand 
upon the table, as if to steady herself. 

‘That is only what I expected you would say,’ returns he 
coldly, failing to read her real meaning ‘but I would entreat 
you to remember that he is dead!’ There is a world of re- 
proachful grief in his tone. 

‘You misjudge me. I was not thinking of him—poor Uncle 
Gregory!’ says she, tears rising to her eyes. ‘Oh, how could 
you believe it? What I meanis, that you—— AmItounderstand, 
then, that this place is no longer yours?’ 

‘You are to understand a little more—that it is yours.’ 

‘I won’t have it!’ cries Vera sharply. She throws out her 
hands as though in renunciation. ‘ Why should I deprive you of 
your home? Give me enough to live on elsewhere with Griselda, 
but-——’ 

‘You are quick to fall into error,’ says he grimly. ‘I have 
begged you already to try to grasp the situation. It is I, it 
appears, I who ’ he hesitates, and after finding it impossible to 
speak of his father, goes on, ‘who have deprived you of your 
home. You must see that. I beg,’ slowly, ‘that you will not 
permit yourself any further foolish discussion on this subject.’ 
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So strong a despair savours all his words, that she finds it im- 
possible to take umbrage at them. 

‘ Have you considered,’ says she, after awhile, ‘that your sur- 
render of this place to me will necessarily give rise to comment? 
People will want to know why you are no longer master here. 
There will be surmise, question, scandal.’ 

‘I have thought of all that ; I have thought, too, that I shall 
not stay here to face the dishonour of it. I confess, poor as it 
may sound to you, that I have not the courage for that. I shall 
throw up my position at the Bar and go abroad, for ever. And I 
will ask you to grant me a few days’ grace, to conceal all knowledge 
of this matter,’ pointing to the will, ‘ until I have seen this fellow 
Sedley safely out of the country. You will understand,’ brokenly, 
‘ that—that I would naturally shrink from hearing him discuss my 
father’s ; 

‘Oh, don’t—don’t say it!’ cries she passionately. ‘ You must 
indeed hold me in low esteem when you think it necessary to ask 
me to grant such a request as that.’ 

‘You do grant it,then ? Thank you,’ says he wearily. 

‘But why need it ever be known?’ asks Vera quickly. ‘Once 
that man is gone, who is to betray the truth ? Why should we 
not come to some arrangement, you and I, and give the world a 
story that will satisfy it? See now,’ drawing nearer to him, ‘ why 
will you not let this unhappy affair remain a secret between-— 
between,’ nervously, ‘ you and me?’ 

‘ You forget,’ coldly, ‘ others are interested in it who must be 
told. Griselda, under this new—this,’ correcting himself with a 
touch of bitterness, ‘ old will, inherits a large fortune. She and 
Peyton will have to hear the truth. There is one thing,’ says he, 
drawing his breath hard, ‘that, if he did defraud you, he at 
least did not squander your money. Ihave been looking through 
- his papers, and the money accumulated during his lifetime, saved 
off this property, amounts to an enormous sum. I thank God at 
least for that small comfort.’ 

He remains silent for a little while, drumming idly with his 
fingers on the back of a chair. Vera, too miserable to know what 
to say, too shocked for tears, stands mutely watching him. 

‘There is something else I may as well say now and be done 
with it,’ he goes on presently; ‘there is one slight reparation I 
can make you. My grandfather, I see, by that,’ pointing to the 
will, ‘ leaves me an estate in Suffolk, a not inconsiderable one, I 
believe, that I give up to you; and, one thing more,’ staying her as 
she would have vehemently broken in upon his words, ‘I wish to 
tell you that —it will sound trivial, I know, but yet I have a great 
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desire to say it—that for the past six years I have lived entirely 
independent of any assistance from my father. I took no allow- 
ance from him. I had private means inherited from my mother, 
and I was, fortunately, not unsuccessful at the Bar.’ He is speak- 
ing moodily, yet eagerly, and with downcast eyes. 

‘I understand; I can see why you speak to me like that,’ in 
a suffocating tone. ‘You would owe me nothing, would accept 
nothing at my hands.’ 

‘Nothing!’ he turns upon her with sudden passion. ‘Do you 
think I have forgotten everything, all that has passed between us? 
How I pursued you with my love, how I madly deemed it possible 
that love might in time win a return? I—J—the son of a , 

The terrible word refuses to pass his lips; with a groan he lets 
his arms fall forward upon the mantel-piece and buries his face on 
them. Vera moved by an uncontrollable impulse goes to him, 
and lays her hand lightly on his shoulder. She would have 
spoken, but, as if thrilled to hatred by the pressure of her fingers, 
he rouses himself and flings off, with a gesture of horror—the little 
kindly hand. 

‘Do not touch me!’ he says hoarsely. ‘Do you think I could 
stand your pity? I tell you it would drive me mad. Is not this 
disgrace enough, that you should seek to add to my suffering ?’ 

There is such fierce anger in the glance he fixes on her that 
instinctively she lowers her hand, and shrinks away from him, 


CHAPTER LV. 


How tired we feel, my heart and I ! 
We seem of no use in the world, 
Our fancies hang grey and uncurled 

About men’s eyes indifferently. 


PeERuAPs this little expression of fear does more to restore him 
to his proper mood than anything she could have devised. 

‘ Of course, I shouldn’t have spoken to you like that,’ he says 
hastily, cut to the heart by the frightened, shy look she casts at 
him. ‘There is no excuse for me, I know, yet I would ask your 
pardon. I scarcely know what I said. And I am afraid,’ reluc- 
tantly, ‘ that you will have to see a good deal of me just for awhile 
until things are finally arranged. I shall be obliged to be down 
heye very often during the next six months, there are so many 
things that must be seento, The transfer of that Suffolk property 
amongst others.’ 

‘I have nothing to hear on that subject,’ says she with a frown. 
‘Do not for a moment imagine that I can have anything to do 
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with it. . You accused me awhile since of speaking foolishly ; do 
not let me have to accuse you in like manner.’ 

‘You can accept it or not, as you will,’ indifferently, ‘ but be 
assured that not one penny of the accursed property will I ever 
touch, not if it were to save me from starvation. Not that I shall 
starve,’ with a dull smile. ‘I have sufficient private means to 
prevent that, and I dare say I may be able to practise abroad. To 
the point, however; I hope you will not object to my coming 
here, now and again, until matters have finally arranged them- 
selves.’ 

‘I suppose it is useless for me to tell you that you hurt me 
very much,’ says Vera, with a swift indignant glance. ‘ Why 
should you not come or go as you will in this house? Besides,’ 
nervously, ‘I should like to go away for awhile, with Griselda— 
for a month or two, somewhere where I might learn to forget my 
late unhappy life.’ 

‘Yes, you were unhappy here,’ says he, gazing ather. ‘I knew 
it, yet I was powerless to prevent it. My poor father, what a 
warped nature he had! But,’ with some agitation, ‘I want you to 
try and believe this, that there were excuses to be made for 
him. My mother ’—he pauses—‘in deed she was true to him, in 
thought false. It was a marriage thrust upon her, and—there 
was another. She was the sweetest, purest woman alive,’ throw- 
ing up his head, ‘ but she could not live through it—it killed her, 
and my father knew and never forgave.’ 

A silence falls upon them ; Dysart stands half leaning against 
the table, his eyes staring blankly through the fast darkening 
panes before him. There is no hope anywhere. He has entered 
into the cloud; he is enveloped by it. There is no light in any 
place, not the vaguest glimmering of a solitary star. 

‘I think, too, there was repentance,’ he continues presently, 
softly, as if to himself, yet with a gentle disturbance of manner 
born of the near presence of a listener. It is evident his thoughts 
have left the dead, dear mother, and have returned to the father, 
dead, too, but alas, with no tender memories left behind him! 
* His fierce anxiety to see you married to me showed that, as well 
as his passionate desire to expiate his fault by giving you bac 
your own.’ 

‘ And thus insuring it to you—his son!’ 

It is a little ungenerous, but who shall gauge a woman’s 
moods? But a moment since she had been soft, sympathetic, 
consumed with pity, and now that one unemotional allusion to 
the marriage that had been so hateful in her eyes, has de- 
stroyed all gentle thoughts within her! To speak of it, of that 
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insult thus indifferently! A hot, restless colour surges into her 
cheeks; her eyes grow hard and clear. 

Dysart regards her coldly. The strange whirlpools of a woman’s 
humour have not been sounded by him. To him her words are 
merely ungracious, ignoble. 

‘ You are, no doubt, correct in the view you take of it,’ he says ; 
‘you are also merciless. Whatever his faults, he is beyond de- 
fending them now.’ 

‘True. I should not have said that; I was wrong,’ confesses 
she with chill self-condemnation. ‘I deserve your rebuke, but I 
suffered many things at his hands. It is not always possible to 
forget even when the grave has opened and closed upon our enemy.’ 

‘ Was he altogether that?’ asks Dysart with emotion. 

‘What else was he? He deprived me of my inheritance, he 
compelled me,’ with growing intensity, ‘ to feel the sharp sting of 
dependence ; he would have forced me into a loveless marriage, 
he would have married me—to you !’ 

‘Truly he was an enemy,’ says Dysart with a curious smile. 

She makes an impatient movement. 

_ We seem to be ever wandering from the main subject,’ she 
says. ‘I have told you I want to leave this; do you think it can 
be managed soon ?” 

‘Is it to me you appeal for help ?’ asks he, with such vehemence, 
such passionate reproach, that her heart smites her. How stern 
he looks! Has she been too unkind, and just now too, now 
when all his world has crumbled beneath his feet? She feels 
depressed, ashamed of herself. 

‘ Of you, if you will give it,’ she says in alow voice. ‘Can I 
go soon? May I?’ 

She lifts her eyes reluctantly to his, an uncertainty, an appeal 
in them that is charming. A wild passionate thrill runs through 
him. Is this indeed his haughty cousin or was the cold repellent 
girl of a moment since the real Vera—the girl, proud, unapproach- 
able, who, in her days of adversity had deliberately scorned him, 
and yet who ncw when fortune smiles on her can grow humble, 
gentle, beseeching ? 

The firelight, breaking into brighter flames, lights up her 
delicate beauty, the pale, perfect face, the slender, black-robed 
figure, the pretty white hands. In all the dismal future that 
stretches itself out before him, in all time, shall he ever be able to 
blot this picture from his mind? Never, never! Great Heaven, 
what miseries fate has kept cradled in her lap for him all his life, 
only to crush him with them at last! 

‘You must not ask me,’ he says frigidly in answer to her 
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appeal. ‘In a day or two, when I have seen Sedley safely out of 
the country, I shall explain all to your lawyer; he will advise 
you. As to money, he will give you anything you may require, 
Is there any other question you would like to put to me?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well, that is over,’ says he with a quick sigh of apparent re- 
lief. He pushes towards her across the table the book she had 
been reading on his entrance. ‘I need not disturb you further; 
but you will see for yourself that I had to come.’ 

He moves away and then hesitates,as one might who has 
something to say yet shrinks from saying it. At last he conquers 
his repugnance and looks back at her. 

‘I should like to ask you one thing,’ he says, speaking with an 
effort. ‘Do not give up the old house. Do not desert it quite. 
I shall like to think of you as living here.’ 

He turns away abruptly. There is something so solitary, so 
utterly alone in his whole air, that without giving herself time for 
thought she springs to her feet and calls to him. ‘ Where are 
you going? Tosit alone? To brood over all this? Oh, do not. 
Why,’ going swiftly to him and standing before him with down- 
cast lips, and trembling fingers, and quickened breath, ‘ why not 
stay here with me for a little while and Jet us discuss all this to- 
gether and try to see a way out of it?’ 

It is evident that it is a positive pain to her to say this. 

‘My way is plain before me; it wants no discussion,’ says 
Dysart resolutely, refusing to lcok at her. 

‘You mean,’ tremulously, ‘that you will not stay?’ One 
white hand hanging at her side closes upon a fold of her soft, black 
gown and crushes it convulsively. 

‘I mean,’ in an uncompromising tone, ‘ that I fully understand 
your mistaken kindness—the sacrifice of your inclinations you 
would make—and decline to profit by it.’ 

‘You are disingenuous. What you really mean is,’ in a low 
tone, ‘ that you will not forgive.’ 

‘There is nothing to forgive, save my presumption.’ 

He opens the door deliberately and closes it with a firm hand 
behind him. Vera, left standing thus cavalierly in the middle of 
the room, with the knowledge full upon her that she has been 
slighted, spurned, her kind intentions ruthlessly flung back upon 
her, lets the quick passionate blood rise upwards, until it dyes cheek 
and brow. A sense of unbearable indignation grows warm within 
her breast. To be thus deliberately scorned, her attempts at 
friendliness declined, it is not to be borne. She presses her 
hand upon her throbbing heart and then all at once it comes to her 
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that she is no longer poor, forlorn, but rich, one of the richest 
commoners in England. And with this comes, too, a sense of deeper 
desolation than she has as yet known. Dropping into a chair she 
covers her face with her hands, and cries as if her heart is 
broken. 

‘Why, darling, what on earth is it?’ cries Griselda, coming “ 
into the room half an hour later, with all the soft virulence of a 
spring breeze. ‘This troubled house will certainly be the death 
of you. Ah, you’ve been reading. Some depressing love-lorn 
novel, no doubt. How stupid of you, with your spirits already 
down to zero.’ 

‘Yes, yes. It was foolish,’ says Vera, gladly grasping at the 
excuse offered for her inopportune tears. 

‘Well, you shan’t finish it at all events,’ pouncing upon the 
open volume, ‘I'll take care of that. The idea of weeping over 
imaginary woes when Why, Vera, it is “Harry Lorre- 
quer!” 


CHarter LVI, 


With a smile on her lip and a tear in her eye. 


‘Tom, I’ve something to tell you. Come here, come closer.’ 
This is a distinctly unnecessary order, but the younger Miss 
Dysart does not seem to see it. She looks at Mr. Peyton with 
a countenance grown supernaturally solemn. ‘Something has 
been found,’ she says, in the tone of a conspirator. 

Of course, it had been considered impossible, when things were 
looked into, to keep the whole truth from Griselda, but Vera, 
when telling her a part, had reserved as much as she could of her 
uncle’s dishonesty. To Griselda the story appeared like a fairy 
tale. Suddenly, from somewhere, an old bureau, apparently, with a 
secret drawer—and what place could be more romantic or desirable 
for the fulfilment of a successful dénowement—a will had been 
drawn forth that put an end for ever to the Cinderella lives of her 
and her Vera. Providentially, the day on which she heard of this 
miraculous tale was the day on which she expected Mr. Peyton 
back from his visit to his old home in Derbyshire. 

‘Found ?’ echoes he when he has obeyed her obliging com- 
mand not only in the letter but in the spirit. ‘Found out, you 
mean, eh?’ He grows rather dispirited and his face loses its 
usual healthy tint. Good Heavens, has she heard then of that 
awful scene in that vile old ruin ? 

‘Yes, found out, in a sense, certainly.’ She is too full of her 
longing to detail her news to notice the strangeness of his 
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remark. ‘But, oh, Tom, something so extraordinary! If you 
were aregular conundrum man, one of those people who call them- 
selves by abject names and answer all the brain-splitters in the 
society papers, even then I'd say you would never guess this 
one.’ 

‘If that’s so,’ says Mr. Peyton sensibly, ‘let’s consider me a 
fool at once, and get on to business, What was found ?’ 

‘An old will!’ . 

‘The deuce!’ says Mr. Peyton with a tragic start. Then he 
laughs irrepressibly. ‘Whose?’ says he; ‘ yours?’ 

‘I really think you might be a little serious; but go on,’ in- 
dignantly, ‘ you'll wake to a sense of your frivolity presently, 
presently,’ with awful emphasis, ‘when you hear that the will 
was my grandfather’s, and—and that it changes everything; 
Everything! Seaton is no longer the heir ; 

‘My dear girl, do you know what you are saying?’ says 
Peyton, now really brought to a proper frame of mind, ‘ But this 
will, where was it found, and how?’ 

‘In a curious old cabinet that opened somehow at the side in 
a most unexpected manner. It had a secret drawer, and in it 
the will lay. Isn’t itinteresting? It appears that this drawer was 
known only to my grandfather and the man Sedley, whom you 
found up in the ruin. Perhaps he knew of it, but at all events 
by accident, as it were, the other day, in moving it or something, 
this secret drawer flew open, and—there lay the will!’ 

‘Ah!’ says Peyton. She has made a dramatic pause ; there- 
fore it is necessary that he should say something. This vague, 
but eloquent monosyllable, fills his blank. 

‘It is my opinion,’ says she, leaning confidentially towards 
him, ‘that this Sedley knew of the will and told my uncle of it, 
and—and when Uncle Gregory heard that there was a chance of 
his being turned out of the property, why, he tried to kill 
Sedley! Oh, Tom, if I am wrong in this awful accusation, I feel 
I ought to be hanged, drawn, and slaughtered, but I can’t tell 
you how it thus presents itself to me over and over again.’ 

‘Tut, my dear,’ says Tom lightly, who however is still rather 
depressed, ‘ why should you imagine anything so terrible ? And, as 
to the mere finding of a will, I don’t see why that should make 
my lovely girl look as pale as a spent lily.’ 

‘You don’t understand yet. I may be wrong about Sedley, 
but, when I tell you the old will is in reality the new will——’ 

‘Wait a moment. How many wills is that? I feelas if I 
couldn’t possibly on the head of so many others have ever again 
a will of my own,’ says Mr. Peyton, with disgraceful flippancy. 
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‘Oh, will you listen, Tom. Do you know,’ regarding him 
with disfavour, ‘ honestly, I wouldn’t be such an—an ; 

‘“ An” goes with “ass” or “idiot,” “a” with “ fool,”’ says 
Mr. Peyton serenely. ‘Continue. I feel there is worse still to 
come. I am resigned—prepared for a deluge.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it,’ hypocritically, and with a false air of 
misery, ‘ because * here the false air deserts her, and without 
warning she precipitates herself into his willing arms, ‘oh, Tom, 
this—this old-new will has given me something over a hundred 
thousand pounds!’ 

For the first time in all their knowledge of each other Mr. 
Peyton’s arms grow slack, with that gracious burden between 
them. 

‘Isn’t it lovely ?’ goes on she, scarcely noticing this defection, 
or else spiritually comprehending it. ‘ Now—now, instead of 
your having to help Vera and me, I shall be able to help you to 
do up that darling old place of yours, in which we shall live happy 
ever afterwards!’ There are tears, delicious tears in her laughter. 
But Peyton does not echo her mirth. 

‘Griselda, are you sure your head is all right?’ says he, 
tapping gently that charming member. 

‘Oh, nonsense, never mind my head. Go and ask Vera if 
it isn’t just what I have said. And, by-the-by, Vera comes in 
for all the rest of it, everything in fact, house, place 1 

‘ And Seaton ?’ interrupts he hastily. 

Griselda grows grave. 

‘Ah, that is the only drawback,’ she says, ‘but I hope we 
shall be able to arrange things with him. It seems he is left 
quite outin the cold.. Oh, I can’t bear to think of it; neither can 
Vera, though he is absolutely abhorrent to her. I call it a shame 
that such unjust wills should be made. After all, though we were 
the children of the elder son, still he was a grandson, and that 
should count ; boys go before girls. However, I hope it will be 
all right eventually, because Vera is arranging to divide everything 
with him, and, of course, Tom, in that case we'll divide too?’ 
She looks at him anxiously. 

‘Of course!’ says he eagerly. ‘Oh, by Jove! Oh, poor old 
fellow! Dear old Seaton! And he was always so good to us. 
You remember, darling? Took our part straight through, and 
never betrayed us to the governor, though sometimes I think he 
didn’t quite approve of our “ plan of campaign.”’ 

It speaks volumes for Tom Peyton that now in the hour when 
his luck has turned and his little adored beggar-maid has turned 
out a princess, that his first thought should be, not for his own 
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good fortune, not for this strange lift on the world’s stairway, 
but for the disappointment and sad downfall of the friend who 
had been so good to him and his Griselda. 

‘What will Grace say ?’ asks Griselda presently. ‘She can’t 
say I’m a bad match for you now, anyway!’ 

‘My dearest girl, when did she say that ?’ 

‘She may not have said it, but she thought it, always. She 
didn’t even hint it to me, but she cried it aloud to you. Now, 
now, Tom,’ shaking her finger at him, ‘nolies. The time for them 
is past. When I was so poor that I liked to try and believe you, 
you told me them by the ton, in the fond hope that they would 
make me happier. And they did, I think, though I never 
believed them—never. And I don’t blame her a bit. Why 
should she want a penniless sister-in-law when she knew you 
ought to marry money, if only to keep up that charming old place 
of yours? No, I haven’t an unkind word for her. But I am 
happy in the thought that now she will be glad to welcome me. 
And—do you think she would take me down to Girtonmore, 
Tom, to see it? I want so much to go there to see your 
home!’ 

‘Our home,’ fondly. 

‘Ah, yes. That’s why Ilove the very sound of it. Of course, 
I shouldn’t care for it if you were going to marry somebody else. 
Oh, oh, what a hateful thought!’ 

‘ An impossible thought!’ contemptuously. 

‘And we'll make it look beautiful, won’t we ?—just what it 
used to be in the old days. Oh, Tom,’ stealing her pretty arms 
around his neck, ‘isn’t it nice to have money sometimes; and 
isn’t it the happiest thing in the world to love as we do?’ 


CHaPTer LVII. 


The spring clad all in gladness 
Doth laugh at winter’s sadness. 


THREE months have come and gone. Three months of piercing 
cold, sleet, and snow, of days now brilliant with a treacherous sun- 
shine, now lost in storms of drifting rain. And at the end of 
them, lo, a new birth! a sweet fresh creation, that cries aloud 
from every branch and twig, from springing grass and tremulous 
leaflet and the warm twitterings of the birds in all the soft thick 
bushes. 

It is still cold and boisterous at times. This mad March 
weather is more foe than friend, but yet the small fleet touches of 
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friendship as they come are golden in their worth. Above, the 
skies may have a dull, gray, neutral tint, there may be breathing 
still of angry storms anon, but below, with the coming life in 
everything, who can keep back the hope that yearly surges 
happily in every breast. 

The lilac trees in all the sheltered spots are now a-bud; fern- 
fronds begin to peep. Here and there may a stray late violet be 
found, and delicate groups of dainty, star-like primroses. 

Sometimes great gleams of passionately eager sunbeams drop 
down upon the earth, to disappear almost as they come, and leave 
a blank behind that nature cannot fill; and by degrees one begins 
to learn to dread these golden visitants, for on their vanishing 
footsteps come tearing angry winds and violent tempests and rain- 
drops that dash themselves with vehement rage against the trembling 
window panes. 

Great changes have these three months brought! They have 
unhoused Seaton Dysart, and given his inheritance into the hands, 
the most unwilling hands, of hiscousin. Hands too small to wield 
so large a sceptre. 

But Mr. Peyton has nobly come to her rescue. It is to him 
that most of the innovations owe their birth. The handsome 
landau, the pony-trap, the single brougham, all have been 
bought by him. He has perfectly revelled in the choosing of 
them, and has perforce dragged the reluctant Vera up and 
down to town (aided manfully by Griselda, who has also been 
revelling), to view the several carriages, and give her verdict 
thereon. 

But it is in the stables that he has indeed shown his 
native genius. As by a miracle, all the boxes have grown full. 
Through his instrumentality, the handsomest pair of carriage 
horses in the county have been placed there; the pony is a very 
marvel of beauty; the farm horses irreproachable; the cobs 
faultless. He has spirited, at the shortest notice, and from no 
man knows where, a coachman beyond suspicion; and a week 
later a footman, steeped to the neck in testimonials, that are almost 
tearful in their enthusiastic praise. As for grooms, they seem to 
fall into their places quite naturally beneath his powerful wand, 
and stable boys spring up, as occasion calls for them, beneath his 
feet. 

Lady Riversdale, too, had come to Vera’s succour, when time 
had been given her to get over her disappointment about Seaton. 
She was heartily and openly indignant at his downfall, and insisted 
on regarding Vera as an impostor. Indeed, it took Seaton him- 
self a good hour to bring her to a proper view of the case, but it 
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is doubtful if she ever entirely forgave Vera for having, as she said, 
‘thrust him out in the cold.’ 

However, she so far gave in to his entreaties as to call on Vera, 
and insist on carrying her off to Switzerland with her for a month 
or two. Griselda and Tom Peyton had, of course, accompanied 
them, and it naturally was a slight solace to Lady Riversdale to 
know that, though her favourite was dethroned, her brother’s wife, 
instead of coming to him as a burthen, would bring a considerable 
fortune. 

A fortune, undiminished, moreover. Dysart had distinctly 
(and in terms that left it impossible to press the matter) de- 
clined to accept a penny of the money left to his cousins. He 
is still in England, but only for so long as will enable him to 
wind up his affairs, and then farewell to his Fatherland for 
ever! 

Lady Riversdale, after that foreign tour, grown attached in a 
greater degree than she had believed possible to Seaton’s sup- 
planter, had undertaken the reformation of dismal Greycourt. 
She had at first advised the girl to let it, but Vera had so dis 
tinctly expressed her determination never to do this, that Lady 
Riversdale, whilst wondering at the fancy that could make her cling 
to a place so possessed by tragic memories, had ceased to argue the 
question with her. 

Instead, she had entered, heart and soul, with all the energy 
with which a beneficent nature had endowed her, into the resur- 
recting it, as she called it, and the bringing of it to a proper frame 
of mind. 

Light was thrown in here, there, and everywhere. Windows 
that for years had remained hermetically closed were flung wide ; 
innumerable old and musty curtains were pulled down and con- 
signed to the dust-heap. In all these meritorious acts she was 
aided and abetted by Griselda, now Mrs. Peyton, and indeed it 
cannot be said but that Vera, in spite of the feeling that never 
left her, that she was in truth, what Lady Riversdale unjustly 
called her, a usurper, took a decided interest in the marvellous 
changes that were fast transforming the gloomy old mansion into 
a charming home. 

Lady Riversdale had brought down with her quite an army of 
indoor servants, London ones; Tom Peyton, asI have said, took ex- 
cellentcare of theothers. Grunch and old Peter had been pensioned 
off by Seaton, and were now living within a stone’s throw of 
each other somewhere in the outskirtsof London. To Vera it was 
an intense relief to get rid of them; she breathed more freely 
when their sour faces could no longer be seen on staircase-and in 
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corridor ; and indeed it seemed that everything that was being done 
just now was ordered with a view to her happiness. 

And yet this gnawing feeling of usurpation never leaves her. 
It clings to her indoors and ouf, more especially during the 
long solitary rambles she loves to take through the wet springy 
woods, or over the dry and crackling leaves that fall to powder 
beneath her tread. 

This wild, fresh, new growth that fills the world around 
her tempts her forth, and now that Griselda has left her, and 
she is living alone in the old house, she has ample time 
given her to indulge in walks as long and as frequent as she may 
desire. 

Each mad little rivulet, swollen by last night’s rain, sings 
aloud a merry song to her as she goes by. The yellow sunbeams 
strike her through the trees. Not one, but a myriad tiny blossoms 
cry to her through the dank, soft grasses at her feet, each swaying 
branch tells of its coming life, and yet her heart is heavy. All 
Nature wsed to breathe to her soft whispers of hope and love, and 
a being perfected, but mow—now it seems to have all gone silent 
somehow, to speak to her no more in those gentle numbers, and 
only the clouds and the shadows appeal to her, closing round 
and stretching always before her, as though to engulf her in 
their sorrowful folds; and the whole world appears but a round 
ball slipping from under her feet, and there is nothing anywhere 
to touch, to hold, to keep! 

Of course these more desperately dejected moods do not always 
have her in their keeping. There are many moments when she 
is blithe-hearted enough, and only too eager to grasp the good 
the gods hold out with liberal hands. She has been down two or 
three times to stay with Tom and Griselda, and indeed it would 
be but a sorry wight, a poor heart that never rejoiced, who could 
come away unimpressed by their geniality. Of Dysart, however, 
and of his intended projects she knows little or nothing; some 
strange perversity always prompting her to change the subject, or 
show an inclination to turn a deaf ear to it, when Griselda, who 
would willingly have enlarged on it by the hour, ever makes an 
attempt to introduce his name into the conversation. 

To-day is rich in storm and rain. The heavens seem to have 
opened. Down from their watery home come the heavy drops, 
deluging the gaunt shrubberies, and beating into the sodden 
earth such presumptuous anemones and daffodils as have dared to 
show their faces. Vera has just ensconced herself cosily before 
the leaping fire, book in hand, having resigned all hope of seeing 
visitors to-day, when the sound of carriage-wheels on the gravel 
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outside the window, the echo of a resounding knock, startle her 
out of her contemplated repose. 

And now there is a little quick rush through the hall, a spring- 
ing step up the staircase, the rustle of silken skirts in the ante- 
room beyond, a voice that makes Vera start eagerly to her feet, 
and presently Mrs. Peyton, looking supremely happy, and, there- 
fore, charming, flings herself into her sister’s arms. 

‘ What a day to come out, my darling,’ says Vera, holding her 
closely, joy dancing in her eyes. ‘ What supreme luck to get such 
a visitor as this, on such a heaven-forsaken day!’ 


CuaPTeR LVIII. 


Thou troublest me; I am not in the vein, 


‘Yrs, I know. It was because it was so bad that I felt I 
should come. I couldn’t bear the thought of your spending such 
a day alone, with no company but the pitter-patter of that detest- 
able rain upon the window panes. I had a tussle for it, I can tell 
you. Tom and Grace threatened to tie me to the leg of the bed, 
but I dragged myself away, literally. Aren’t you surprised to 


see me in this part of the world so soon again ?’ 

‘ Oh, I am too glad to be surprised,’ says Vera fondly. 

‘You’re an improvident person,’ says Mrs. Peyton, beaming 
on her from out the masses of furs that clothe her dainty form. 
‘Fancy wasting such a pretty speech on a woman! Well, Grace 
telegraphed for us, to help her with a dinner-party that is to come 
off to-night; so come we did. And, being so close to you, I felt 
I should see you or die.’ 

‘It’s selfish, I know, but I’m so glad to have you. Let me 
take off your furs. What a delicious coat! You hadn’t that 
when I was down with you, eh?’ 

‘No. It’sanewone. Tom gave it me. He’s absurder than 
ever. But I haven’t braved the elements and the coachman’s 
wrath to talk about him. It is about Seaton I want to tell 
you.’ 

‘Seaton? To come out such a day as this to talk of Seaton! 
But why? It must be something very serious,’ says Vera, 
changing colour perceptibly. She moves abruptly from one small 
table to another, ostensibly with the purpose of changing an or- 
nament though in reality such changes are needless. ‘ Is—has 
anything happened to him ?’ 

‘No, no ;. nothing worse than what has already befallen. When 
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I think of it, do you know, Vera, I cannot help regarding us—you 
and me—as in part criminals. Poor dear fellow, it must have 
been a blow to lose everything in one fell swoop. And yet what 
more could we have done than what we did do? To the half of 
our kingdom we offered him, but, as you know, he would none of 
us!’ She throws her arms wide to give further value to this 
remark. 

‘I know all that. We have discussed it a thousand times. 
Surely you did not place yourself in danger of death from drown- 
ing to go over it all again?’ 

‘Not exactly; I was merely leading up to my point, if you 
had only given me time,’ says Griselda, with charming audacity. 
‘The fact is, Seaton is leaving England for ever, and he has a 
desire, a longing he cannot subdue, and, I’m sure, a most natural 
one, to see his old home before he goes.’ 

‘Well?’ says Vera coldly. 

‘ Well,’ in exactly the same tone, with a little mockery thrown 
in, ‘that’s the whole of it. He wants to get a last look at the 
old place before leaving it for ever. At least, that is how he puts 
it. To get a last look at you would, perhaps, be nearer the truth. 
Can he come? that is the question. I really think it would be 
only decent if you were to drop him a line and ask him. It would 
be the most graceful thing, at all events.’ 

‘It is so entirely unnecessary. He knows he can always have 
his own rooms here. One would think I was a tyrant of the 
Middle Ages, shut up in my castle, to which no man dare make 
approach. He must know that I look on this house as—as quite 
as much his as mine. He certainly need not ask for a written 
invitation to come to it.’ 

‘It appears he does, nevertheless. Of course, you have heard 
he is off next week to the North Pole, or the moon, or somewhere 
equally rational, where he is certain to find his death. My word, 
Vera, I wouldn’t have as much on my soul as you have, for a little 
kingdom. It’s a bad thing when one gives a man a distaste for 
life—that sweetest of all things. You should take pattern by me 
and reform your evil ways. See how I sacrificed myself. I took 
Tom, simply and solely because , 

‘You couldn’t help yourself.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind—because I saw he couldn’t possibly 
pull on without me. Well,’ with a saucy little glance that only 
partially hides a good deal of earnestness, ‘can he come ?’ 

‘I have already said he could.’ 

‘Ah, yes; but that won’t do. He doesn’t see it in that 
light ; more’s the pity. He makes the most foolish remarks 
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about not liking to intrude upon you, and so on. Not to me, he 
knows I’d blow his head off, but to Tom, who is so much safer.’ 

‘If he is determined to be so absurdly punctilious,’ impatiently, 
‘of course, he must get his formal invitation.’ 

‘Well, go on. Shall I send it, or will you? I mean shall I 
write and tell him you will be charmed if he will come ?’ 

‘That letter would not bring him.’ 

‘No? What a conceited speech! You think him still so very 
devoted, then ?’ 

‘I think him proud,’ with a slight access of colour. ‘For the 
rest, I don’t suppose he ever thinks of me, save as the person who 
usurped his rights here.’ 

* He is looking a good deal older,’ says Griselda presently, and 
rather inconsequently. 

Vera moves impatiently. 

‘We all get older,’ she says, with a swift frown. It is plain 
that Griselda’s last words have been unpleasant to her. ‘If I am 
to believe that Seaton ages, in proportion to the many times I 
hear he is falling into the sere and yellow period of existence, he 
must now resemble Methuselah!’ This is such an unusual burst 
of flippancy for her, that, involuntarily, Griselda turns to look at 
her with a glance full of surprise. 

‘He has a hair or two left still,’ she says at length, ‘ “al a few 
front teeth I can vouch for. You must not believe all you hear.’ 

Vera laughs unwillingly. 

‘It is not wisdom to give credit to all that one’s mutual 
acquaintance have got to say,’ goes on Griselda mildly, ‘but as 
a mere fact, and as a sisterly account, believe this, he is three 
years older than he was last season. I feel that I should make 
it the orthodox ten years, but I’m nothing, if not a modern 
Washington.’ 

‘You speak as if you had seen him yesterday,’ says Vera. 

‘My dear girl, I hope not. I would at all risks act up to the 
character upon which I have modelled myself. I saw him to-day.’ 

‘To-day ?’ starting. ‘ Why, where is he then ?’ 

‘Staying with Grace. Perhaps he knew I was coming here. 
I don’t know ; but,’ coaxingly, ‘ you will give me a little line to 
take back with me ? You won’t shut his own doors against him ?’ 

‘Oh, Griselda, is that kind, is it generous?’ cries Vera 
cut to the heart. ‘I will write—yes—but I don’t think you 
should put it so.’ 

‘I’m a beast,’ says Griselda sweetly. 

This naturally puts an end to all reproach. Having been 
assured that she isn’t a beast or anything lower than the very 
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dearest of girls, Mrs. Peyton returns con amore to the subject in 
hand. But first she finds something to say about Vera her- 
self. 

‘ Where’s your colour?’ she asks, pinching Vera’s pretty pale 
cheek with fond fingers. ‘You look altogether woe-begone. I 
know an artist or two, and I'll tell them, if they want a really 
unimpeachable ‘ Mariana,” moated grange and all, they are to 
come down here. What is it, darling? You look as if life was 
upside down with you, as if the salt and red pepper had gone 
out of your days somehow, and that you were no longer hungry 
for the plain rice. And small blame to you, too! But what has 
taken away those spicy ingredients ?’ 

‘What a baby you are to talk,’ says Vera, with an attempt at 
lightness. ‘Nevermind me. Tell me more of this hapless cousin 
of ours.’ She tries to speak gaily, but she finds herself suddenly 
bankrupt where smiles are concerned. ‘ You see how I hunger 
for a little bit of gossip.’ She goes on as if trying to deaden the 
effect of her words—to hide the real anxiety she is feeling to 
know something of the man whom she has ousted, however un- 
willingly, from his home. ‘It is really good to see you,’ she says ; 
‘I’ve been mooning here alone until I feel only half alive. Come, 
tell me all you know.’ 

‘T’'ll tell you one thing,’ glancing rather anxiously out of the 
window, ‘there will be a storm to-night, an early storm, and a 
storm worth remembering, or I’m a Dutchman; soI haven’t much 
time tostay. Afterall, I should have come by thetrain. Twenty 
miles by that is nothing, and so I'll delight Tom’s heart by saying 
whenI get back. Nothing pleases him more than to be discovered 
in the right. It’s the novelty of it, I suppose. You'll give me a 
note for Seaton, then?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And what about that Suffolk property, Vera? He is still as 
bent as ever on having nothing to do with it. And now, if he 
goes abroad, what is to become of it? Who'll see to it ?’ 

‘I will,’ says Vera calmly. ‘He may renounce it nowin a 
spirit of Quixotism, but—later on—he will be glad to have it.’ 

‘You mean ° 

‘That though he now swears he will never touch a penny of 
it, time is a great healer of all injuries, and that by-and-by he. 
will learn not to despise it.’ 

‘When he marries, you mean?’ says Griselda discontentedly. 
The idea displeases her. She is now more than ever convinced: 
that hiscause with Vera is hopeless—a girl who could discuss a 
man’s possible marriage. 
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‘I dare say you may be right,’ she goes on presently; ‘he 
may want to give it to his eldest son by-and-by,’ 

‘Yes, no doubt,’ says Vera quietly. She has, however, 
grown deadly white, and rising abruptly from her chair, goes 
over to the window. ‘ What a day!’ she says in a rather stifled 
tone. 

‘For the ducks! I suppose I must not stay too long. When 
will luncheon be ready? Vera, I wish you would come back 
with me. Do now. Bundle on your clothes, and get a dinner 
gown into a basket, and there you are. Grace will be delighted. 
In fact, she told me to bring you; and I know you are regularly 
hipped here. No wonder, too; dismal old hole !’ 

‘I couldn’t, darling. Lady Riversdale was over here yester- 
day to ask me, and I refused her. I can’t bear dinner-parties for 
one thing.’ 

‘And Seaton is at The Friars for another. I know. As to 
dinner-parties I hate them quite as much as you do, but what I 
hate more is to think of you here, alone, without a soul to speak 
to. I can’t believe it is good for you. Why don’t you sell the 
place, or let it?’ 

‘No, I shan’t do that,’ says Vera in a curious tone. 

‘Well, perhaps you are right. One’s own place is always so 
much better than anything one can hire. And after all I can 
always come to the rescue. Expect me here the day after to- 
morrow to carry you off with me toGirtonmore. That will cheer 
you up, and kill the blue-devils.’ 

‘Nothing could cheer me half as much,’ says Vera, who is in- 
deed always quite happy with Tom and Griselda. 

‘Well, I must run,’ says Griselda, about an hour later, getting 
up from the luncheon table in a little, pretended hurry, ‘or I 
shall catch it. As it is, I’m sure I’ll be late, which means earth- 
quakes where Grace is concerned. Now, give me the note for 
Seaton.’ 

‘Won't it do to-morrow ?’ rather surprised. 

‘No. Ishouldn’t wonder if he came over here to-night, on 
receipt of it. You know, or if you don’t, you ought, that he 
won’t go into society at all now; so that when he gets your per- 
mission to come here, it is almost a moral that he will leave The 
Friars this evening.’ 

‘I’m glad you have told me,’ says Vera. ‘One naturally has 
a distaste for avalanches, and to have him answer an invitation in 
such hot haste as that——’ 

Perhaps he won’t. If the promise of storm fulfils itself, I 
hardly see how he can. I only hope the old house will live 
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through the coming hurricane, and not give way and bury you 
beneath the ruins. Just the sort of malignant thing it would do. 
Well, good-bye, darling girl. By-the-by pausing as an after- 
thought occurs to her, ‘how are the servants going on? Fighting? 
Squabbling ? At loggerheads with each other from morning till 
night ?’ 

‘Oh, no; as peaceable as possible.’ 

‘Peaceable ?’ as if scarcely able to believe her ears. ‘Then 
all I can say is, lucky you! You should live with mine for a bit; 
they’d open your eyes! However, you are coming down and then 
you'll see!’ 

‘What do they do ?’ 

‘What don’t they do? Never mind; I tell you, when flung 
into their midst you'll know fast enough. I think they must one 
and all have been bred and born in Billingsgate. Not, of course, 
but that they are civil to Tom and me, but otherwise when they 
aren’t swearing at each other, they are, one and all, modern Niobes. 
I’m completely worn out from them. Tom says it’s because I 
don’t keep atight rein. Now you seem born to that kind of thing, 
Vera; so I hope you'll help me tackle them and tell me whom 
to send away, and whom to keep.’ 

‘A pleasant task,’ says Vera laughing. ‘How the doomed 
ones will love me!’ 

‘Oh, and Tom sent his love and a kiss.’ 

‘Give him the very same from me when you get back. And 
here’s the note for Seaton, though I really hardly see yet why he 
requires it. Please say I said so,’ this very coldly. ‘I hope I 
have made it intelligible, but you have been talking so hard F 

‘It wouldn’t be me if I wasn’t talking, and then you wouldn’t 
care for me,’ says Griselda saucily, but fondly encircling her with 
her arms. She is now clad in her furs again, and, like a pretty 
soft, round bear, she hugs her sister, steps into the carriage, and 
with many adieus and waves of the hand through the window, is 
driven away. 

(To be concluded.) 

















Doctor Cnoniug. 


THE solitary tree that stood on Fiddler’s Acre was stark and leaf- 
less, with but a single branch to support its load of fruit—a 
-ragged corpse that swung and dangled heavily, or spun round and 
round upon its creaking chain as the wind listed. 

For around Fiddler’s Acre the wind is always blowing. On 
the slope, at the gibbet’s foot, the grass, flogged and tortured by 
every gust of heaven in its turn, lay brown and stunted. Here 
the gales of two channels seem to have fixed their meeting-place, 
and on dirty nights will race hither over leagues of furze and 
swamp and naked moorland to swoop around in a devil’s dance, 
and set the wilderness roaring amain; so that the wayfarer, over- 
taken by its riot upon the high road that winds around the base 
of this dreary eminence, may well chance to hear every note in 
the Aolian gamut, and catch a buffet from every corner of the 
compass before he can get his breath again and go his way giving 
thanks or cursing, as the case may be. 

‘Come up, Dapple! Shoulders at it, old fellow!’ 

Dr. Unonius, driving homewards in his light gig, heaved a 
sigh of resignation, and addressed a word of encouragement to 
his horse before plunging into the mellay. 

It was past midnight, and a bright north wind was cleaving 
the heavens and shrieking past his ears. To his left, above the 
gallows on Fiddler’s Acre, hung the waning moon, dimmed only 
as at intervals a torn cloud scudded past her face to join the black 
battalion of its comrades massed on the horizon behind. Lamps, 
on such a night, were a superfluity, and, moreover, old Dapple 
knew every inch of the road. But the Doctor carried them, 
nevertheless, for emergencies. 

He was a young man. So much could be learnt of his figure 
even in spite of the thick overcoat, the collar of which, as he bent 
to meet the blast, allowed nothing of his face to be'seen but a 
pair of very black eyebrows and two very red ears. He was also 
a slight man—so slight that it was a miracle the tempest had not 
torn him from his perch on that rickety gig. 

But the Doctor was also an exceedingly wise young man, and 
in spite of surroundings wore that pleasant frame of mind which 
becomes one who has been dining with the squire, and bears 
home his share of the squire’s port beneath his waistcoat; nor was 
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he the more disposed to quarrel with the night because he had 
indulged his genius in its earlier hours. So he expressed his 
regret in a simple sigh. 

‘Weather and highwaymen,’ soliloquised this elderly youth, 
‘I bite my thumb at the both. As for weather, I am furnished 
against it out of the squire’s hospitality. 

Cras vel atra 
Nube polum pater occupato 
Vel sole puro, 
Or, as we less politely sang just now—it was a rollicking chorus, 
though— 
With Hey, trolly, lolly! a leg to the Devil, 
And answer him civil, and off with your cap: 
Sing Hey, trolly, lolly! Good-morrow, Sir Evil, 
We've finished the tap, 
‘And, saving your Worship, we care not a rap !” 

The Doctor at this point opened his lips to give effect to the 
stave, but shut them again quickly on a mouthful of cold wind. 

‘As for highwaymen,’ he continued, ‘ cantabit vacwus—how 
does it go? I may not be vacuus, but I defy the rascals to take 
from me my share of the squire’s port. By the way, there’s a 
fellow hanging up yonder—Hulloa! Steady, Dapple, steady !’ 

In a brief lull of the storm his gaze had wandered to the 
summit of Fiddler’s Acre, by this time immediately above his left, 
and to the gibbet blackly outlined against the moor. But it was 
not this that caused him to jerk at the reins with a quick ex 
clamation. ; 

At the gallows foot, and distinct upon the sky-line, stood a 
human figure—the figure of a woman. 

For a moment his gaze rested upon this dark silhouette. 
Then with a howl the storm swept down again—lashing, pound- 
ing, and raving around his ears with a full orchestration of basso 
and falsetto. For a moment the gig staggered in this whirlwind ; 
then master and horse bent their heads afresh, and fought their 
way through it. 

When, after full two minutes of this conflict, the Doctor 
looked up again towards the gibbet, the figure had vanished. 

For nearly half a mile the road trended to the left around 
Fiddler’s Acre, and every step was contested by old Dapple 
against a dozen furious gusts. Presently the moon shone full 
before them and revealed the highway stretching whitely to the 
west across the level moor. The wind, strong as ever, grew 
steady again as they turned their backs upon the tor. 

The Doctor turned round for a last look. 
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‘This is very extraordinary,’ he muttered. ‘I'll be sworn I — 
saw a woman. But what on earth a woman can be after on 
Fiddler’s Acre, at this hour and in such weather, I’ll be equally 
sworn I cannot guess. Rizpah, perhaps, keeping watch over the 
fellow that was hoisted there two days back—what’s his name ? 
Renatus—Renatus Bennet. An odd name, that, for a i 

He broke off to turn sharply round again; for the usually 
sober Dapple had shied violently to the right, and now stood 
stock-still, with his legs planted widely, in the middle of the 
road. 

‘Steady, Dapple! What ails the horse? Hulloa!’ 

To the left of the road, and just before him, stood a woman. 

Her figure was larger than the ordinary, and shaped with the 
clumsiness of middle age. Over her head was flung a dark shawl, 
which her left hand held tightly together at the throat. In her 
right she carried a large bag. This was as much as the Doctor 
could see, for the shawl concealed her features. 

‘Hulloa!’ said he again. ‘Do you want a lift ?’ 

The woman appeared to hesitate. She made a step forward 
and halted. 

‘ Are you going my way ?’ called the Doctor, more loudly. 

She nodded. ‘Yes,’ she answered at last, and her voice was 
hoarse and constrained. 

‘Come round to the other side then, and get up. Here, give 
me your bag.’ 

The woman crossed in front of Dapple—who backed a foot or 
so uneasily—came round to the step, and handed up her bag. It 
was a two-handled carpet-bag of considerable depth, and Doctor 
Unonius, as he took it from her and rested it against the splash- 
board, noticed also that it was exceedingly heavy. He held out 
his hand. The woman grasped it, and clambered up beside him. 

He gave a sharp look at her, and called to old Dapple. The 
horse pulled himself together and broke into a brisk trot, which 
continued for hard upon half a mile before either occupant of the 
gig broke silence. 

For Doctor Unonius was considering. He was a cool-headed 
man, but at this time of night, and in this place, the problem 
that faced him was neither easy nor pleasant. He had to deal 
with a discovery—and the discovery was this: 

The hand which had just grasped his was no woman’s at all, 
but the hand of aman. He stole another glance at his companion. 
She, or he, was leaning forward in a huddled attitude to meet the 
wind, which by this time was attacking the right-hand side of the 
gig. No atom of face could be seen: only the hand which 
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grasped the shawl. If any doubts had lurked in the Doctor’s 
mind, the sight of this hand resolved them. It was a man’s hand, 
plainly enough. He recognised this with a slight thrill, which 
possibly was not fear, but certainly was not ease. 

‘ You are shivering,’ he said. 

The crouching figure nodded, but did not speak. 

* Are you cold?’ 

For a moment there was no answer, then a shake of the head. 

‘Til, then? Iam a doctor: let me feel your pulse.’ 

His companion made a quick gesture as if to hide the hand 
grasping the rail of the gig. There was a hesitating pause, and 
then the hand was reached across to him. 

Dr. Unonius, drawing off his right-hand glove with his teeth, 
laid his fingers in professional fashion upon the wrist, and took 
occasion to look well at the hand. Yes; hewas right. The palm 
was large and horny, the fingers knotted with a white scar, as of 
some long-healed cut, running across them. He could see also 
that the finger-tips were stained and brown. Altogether, it was a 
villainous hand—a ‘ gallows hand,’ as the Doctor muttered to him- 
self; and then, something in the pulse’s beat caught his attention. 
At the end of half a minute he relaxed his grasp, and the hand 
was smartly withdrawn. 

At the same moment the Doctor’s own hand went swiftly 
upwards to his head. There was a tug at the reins, and old 
Dapple came to a standstill with a sprawl that almost fetched him 
back on his haunches. 

‘My hat is gone!’ exclaimed the Doctor. 

Sure enough it was. Ashe peered after it into the moonlight, 
he saw a black speck: travel horizontally away across the heath 
for some twenty yards, and then drop gracefully against a dark 
clump of furze bushes. 

‘ My hat is gone,’ repeated he. 

His companion did not budge, hardly so much as turned a 
glance, but sat as before, shivering and dumb. 

‘Would you mind jumping down and fetching it? It lies 
yonder among the furze,’ ventured the Doctor politely. 

*Can’t you do without it?’ was the reply. The voice was 
husky and the tone ungracious. 

‘No, I cannot.’ 

‘Then why not get it yourself? I'll hold the horse.’ 

‘Because I do not choose.’ The Doctor was beginning to 
lose his temper. ‘ Damn it, madam! manners are manners, but 
remember this is my gig.’ 


‘Curse your hat!’ was the answer, muttered under the 
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speaker’s breath. But the figure rose, nevertheless, and set one 
foot on the step. 

‘Hand me down my bag, if I’m to go for it. Manners may 
be manners, but they’re one thing and trusting’s another.’ 

The stranger climbed out and stood beside the step, with one 
hand holding on to the edge of the foot-board. 

‘Come, hand down my bag.’ 

For answer, Dr. Unonius lifted his foot and brought it down 
suddenly on the detaining hand, grinding his heel savagely into 
the fingers. Almost at the same moment the lash fell over 
Dapple’s haunches. There was a yell of pain, a wild curse, a 
scattering of hoofs, and the old horse, unaccustomed to the whip 
and well nigh scared out of his senses, plunged forward into 
the night. 

For a minute or so, Dr. Unonius, as he called and plied the 
lash alternately, fancied he heard above the rattle of the gig and 
clatter of Dapple’s gallop the sound of footsteps pursuing him 
down the hard road. It died away, however, and indeed the 
horse was fairly beside himself with terror, and tore along as 
though the devil sat behind the splash-board. 

At the end of two miles, and before the road left the skirts of 
the moor to dip towards the hollow where lay the little town and 
his home, the Doctor thought fit to pull up and breathe him a 
bit. They were between hedges now, with the wind behind them 
and the moon well upon the right, casting a deep shadow half- 
way across the road. 

For several minutes the Doctor’s gaze had dwelt with curiosity 
on the carpet-bag in front of him. He felt some little squeam- 
ishness at first about exploring it, but impatience and a recollec- 
tion of that villainous grip, as well as of the figure upon Fiddler’s 
Acre, got the mastery. Setting old Dapple at a walk, he leant 
forward and drew the bag up to his knee. 

The carpet-bag was old and soiled with mud, the handles 
black and frayed with use. It was secured by a brass lock, now 
coated green with verdigris, and a rusty key on a tag of whip- 
cord depended from one of the handles. This key the Doctor 
fitted into the lock and turned. 

He plunged his hand deeply into the bag and drew out a long 
horse pistol, then a saw, two horn-handled knives, a flannel shirt, 
a bunch of keys, a powder-flask, and half a yard or less of crape. 
Finally, and from the bottom of the bag, he pulled forth a small 
bundle. 

The bundle was wrapped around in a coarse bit of linen and 
tied with a fragment of crape. He untied this and pushed aside 
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the wrapper. In spite of his coolness he sat for a moment bolt 
upright with horror. 

On his knees lay a human hand. 

As the moonlight fell upon it, he could see that it had been 
neatly severed at the wrist and the bones carefully sawn asunder. 
He noticed also that it was a right hand, and then he swiftly 
wrapped the thing up again, bundled it with the rest of his dis- 
coveries back into the bag, cut once more at old Dapple with the 
whip, and never drew rein or slackened pace until he reached his 
own door. 

Dr. Unonius inhabited a small cottage on the outskirts of the 
little town, and high up on the hillside which fringed the moor. 
Being poor, he stabled old Dapple and bestowed the gig under 
cover with his own hands; and being unmarried, as he lifted out 
the bag'and entered his front door he determined, late as the 
hour was, to treat himself to a glass of strong waters and examine 
his prize at leisure before retiring to bed. 

The room which he entered served him alike for sitting. 
room and laboratory. As he struck a light and lit his reading- 
lamp it revealed a narrow chamber lined about the wall with 
shelves full of glass bottles and volumes bound in sober calf. In 
every bit of space not so occupied hung anatomical designs and 
pictures that made the lay hair stand on end. Around the 
centre table a medley of retort stands, ragged quartos, papers, 
instruments, and even bottles of curious shape, littered the floor. 
A box from which a human thigh-bone protruded stood in one 
corner, and a pair of skulls covered with ink splashes grinned 
among the pipes and bottles on the mantel-shelf. 

In this dismal den the Doctor moved at his ease. From a 
phial that looked fit only to hold poison, but which, to judge 
from the smell, contained whiskey, he mixed himself a glass; 
then divesting himself of his driving coat and wraps, he lit a 
short pipe, set the carpet-bag upon the’ table, and pulling his 
chair up, began methodically to explore the contents. 

He was a slim man with a grave and yellowish face, that gave 
curious contradiction to the sentiments he uttered when first we 
made his acquaintance. Something in his figure and the cut of 
his black suit compelled the belief that he was younger than he 
looked. The hair around his temples was scanty, but dark as a 
crow’s wing. He was clean shaven, with two lines, one on either 
side of a thin and somewhat long upper lip, that had a habit of 
deepening and contracting in moments of thought; otherwise 
the features were immobile and enigmatical. 

He pulled out the pistol—a clumsy weapon, but clean in the 
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barrel—examined it, drew the charge, and carefully reloaded. 
Setting down the weapon by his right hand, he took a sip of 
whiskey and proceeded with his search. One by one the contents 
of the bag were arranged before him in a semicircle, with the 
pistol as its termination upon the right, until he came to the 
bundle. This, without change of his expressionless face, he 
placed before him in the centre of the are, and, drawing the lamp 
closer, with a light hand unwrapped. 

It was a man’s hand, small and not rudely formed, but 
marred to some extent with signs of coarse labour. The long 
and prehensile fingers were blunted at the tips, the deep and 
frequent lines across the palm interrupted here and there by 
callous spots and galls. It had been severed from the forearm at 
about two inches above the wrist, and the knife had cut across an 
anchor deeply tattooed inthe skin. The upper part of this device, 
with the two last words of the motto Never say Die, adorned the 
edge. 

‘From the gallows, of course,’ said Dr. Unonius to himself. 
‘H’m, the Line of Life ends with some abruptness, and as for the 
Line of Fate it finds itself towards the end in a perfect welter of 
crosses and unholy marks. Master Renatus Bennet had a short 
life and a merry one—and a devilish iniquitous one to boot,’ he 
added reflectively. 

He turned the hand over. 

‘The Faculty flouts palmistry,’ he muttered. ‘H’m, so much 
the worse for the Faculty ; but one cannot blame it, seeing how the 
principles are expounded at present. Anyway, I’m deeply obliged 
to that ruffian for his present. It’s an interesting hand—not 
altogether villainous, but sly, sly to a degree. There’s something 
about it that beats me entirely. I wonder 5 

He had half turned and risen from his chair with arm ex- 
tended to reach down a book from the shelf behind, when he heard 
a tapping on the outer door. 

The Doctor paused in the act of rising. The tapping was 
repeated, a succession of gentle knocks followed by a pause. 

‘Who’s there ?’ inquired the Doctor, rising and moving to his 
chamber door. 

The tapping had been resumed again, but broke off suddenly. 
He stepped out into the passage and repeated his question. 

‘Never mind who ’tis,’ answered a voice in a hoarse whisper. 
‘I’ve brought your hat.’ 

Doctor Unonius, finger on lip, stood for a moment considering, 
then softly shot back the bolt and opened the door, 

‘Come in,’ he said. 
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A dark figure crossed the threshold and halted in the passage 
as the Doctor refastened the door. 

‘Come into the room here,’ commanded he. 

The figure followed him. It still wore its skirt and the dark 
shawl which it drew further down, as though to keep off the 
dazzle of the lamp-light. 

‘Now,’ said the Doctor, turning sharply round. ‘ What do 
you want ?’ 

‘ Here ’tis,’ said his visitor, extending the hat towards him. 

‘Put it down on the table, and let me know what you want.’ 

A pair of glistening eyes were fixed upon the array upon the 
table. 

‘I wants,’ said the figure, ‘them things;’ and it nodded to- 
wards them. 

‘ And in particular, I suppose,’ replied Dr. Unonius, reseating 
himself in the chair, and with his left hand arranging the shade 
of the lamp so as to throw the light full upon his pen and 
in particular, I suppose—this hand ?’ 

The figure nodded again. Dr. Unonius kept his right hand 
close to the pistol. 

‘To begin with,’ he resumed, ‘let me see whe vou are.’ 

His companion shrank back a step. 

‘Come, come. I-know you to be a man. I discovered that 
when I helped you into my gig. Further, to be wandering about 
Fiddler’s Acre in the dead of night, with another man’s hand 
concealed in a bag, is, to say the least, suspicious, is it not ? So 
if you refuse to let me know who you are, you must excuse me,’ 
continued the Doctor, tapping the pistol significantly, ‘if I, on 
my side, refuse to give up this hand.’ 

There was a pause. The Doctor, with his face in the shadow, 
tapped impatiently as though waiting for an answer. 

‘Will you give it up if you know?’ 

‘That depends,’ replied the Doctor inflexibly. 

His visitor hesitated for a second or two, seemed as if about to 
speak again, and then, with a sudden gesture, flung back the shawl. 

A low-browed, mottled, villainous face, garnished with a stubbly 
Newgate fringe, and surmounted with a thatch of ragged hair of 
an undecided colour, met the eyes of Dr. Unonius. The expres- 
sion was sulkily defiant, and the small eyes shifted uneasily. 

The Doctor gazed at him for some moments with calm observ- 
ance. 

‘I know you,’ he said at last. ‘You are Master Calvin Higgs,’ 

His visitor nodded sullenly. 

‘Charged at the last Assizes, along with Renatus Bennet, with 
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robbery of His Majesty’s Mail and murder of Richard Henslow, 
the guard 5 

*I got off” urged Mr. Higgs with some hoarseness, 

‘You got off, calmly assented the Doctor, ‘by turning King’s 
evidence at the last moment, and fastening the noose around your 
comrade’s neck. So you are Master Calvin Higgs. Sir, pardon the 
remark, but—you look it.’ 

Mr. Higgs’s mottled face wore a puzzled expression. 

‘Give over that hand,’ he growled. 

‘Pardon me, again, Mr. Higgs. I must first know why you 
want it.’ 

‘Look y’ here,’ answered the informer, ‘I’ve come peaceable, 
ha’n’t I? And I’ve behaved peaceable, ha’n’t 1? And I’ve never 
done you no harm, but arsked you a civil question, ha’n’t I?’ 

‘To all these questions, Mr. Higgs, I cheerfully answer, 
“Tea.”* 

‘That bein’ so, I arsks you to hand over my property.’ 

‘ And I reply—What do you want with it?’ 

‘I might ha’ broken your blessed head,’ murmured the in- 
former regretfully. 

_ Had you tried it, my friend, I should have blown out your 
rascally brains,’ was the Doctor’s bland reply. 

The voice of Mr. Higgs changed suddenly to a whine. 

‘Look y’ here. Ain’t this a low game you're playin’—robbin’ 
a man of his rightful property ?’ 

‘What do you want with this hand ?’ 

There was a long pause. Finally the ruffian stepped up to the 
table and bent across it. 

‘You won’t tell a soul ?’ he whispered. 

‘We shall see.’ 

The informer stepped back a pace, hesitated, came forward 
again, and whispered in tones like the grating of a saw, 

‘I wants to make a Hand of Glory.’ 

‘A Hand of Glory ?’ 

Mr. Higgs nodded darkly. 

‘ That’s so: the murderer’s hand: and ’twas Renatus as did for 
the guard. I saw ‘un with these blessed eyes, same as I said to 
his lordship at the trial. An’ I wants to make a Hand of Glory, 
and make it fetch and carry, and find out where the money’s hid 
to. Renatus was a saving man : 

The speaker’s jaw dropped suddenly, and he broke off as one 
who had said too much already. 

‘Go on,’ said the Doctor placidly. ‘ Renatus was a saving 
man, and hid his gains 2 
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‘ That’s what they used to say; but more than likely ’twas all 
lies.’ 

‘Isee. And that is just what you wish to find out by help of 
the Hand of Glory. If it’s not a rude question, how do you pro- 
pose to prepare it ?’ 

‘You'll give up the hand if I tell you?’ 

‘I think it likely.’ 

‘ Say, “ Strike me blind and dumb.” ’ 

‘I shall say nothing half so foolish. As I see by the twitching 
of your fingers that you have the secret hidden in the left-hand 
pocket of your waistcoat, you may as well produce it at once.’ 

‘Damn you, you know everything,’ muttered Mr. Calvin Higgs 
with sudden fierceness. But he fumbled in his pocket neverthe- 
less, and after some search produced a scrap of paper. Still 
keeping his right hand on the pistol, the Doctor reached across 
for it with his left. 

‘You shall have it back, I promise you,’ he said. 

The paper was folded small, and greasy at the edges with wear 
Across the inside ran some lines in faded yellow ink. With 
difficulty Dr. Unonius spelt them out. They ran: 


Tor Hanp or Guory. 


Take y° rgt hand (or if the dead man be If*-handed, the If*), cut off at y* 
wrist. It is better that it be well rubbed in mould from y® graves of them y* 
he killed. 

Item: 1 q' of running water. 

Item: 1 pint of rum. 

Item: 1 pint milk from a cow three days calved. 

Mix; and set on ash-fire till it simmer, Add— 

1 Hn*-full of vetches. 

Item: Juice of 1 toad. 

Item: Sprig of savin gathered at new-moon from y° grave of a barren wom", 

Soak for XII. h'*; cleanse and dry in smoke of a w*-fire. 

Note: Let y* hand be whole. If maimed, let rue and wreck-wood from y* 
sea be added. 

Say thrice over it, ‘I command,’ at midng*, when it will be ready, 


Dr. Unonius read this twice through and looked up. Across 
the table the informer was regarding him with a certain wistful- 
ness in his small and evil eyes. There was a pause as the Doctor 
folded up the paper and returned it. 

He placed the pistol on his knee and leant back with his elbows 
resting on the chair-arms, and his finger-tips together. 

‘So you think that is going to make the dead hand run errands 
for you?’ 

His visitor smiled uneasily. 
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‘Certain sure. Aunt Tuckey gave it to me years back; an’ I 
reckon she knew, if anybody.’ 

‘I think,’ replied the Doctor with a faint smile, ‘if you do not 
mind, I can show you a better way, one that will make these 
fingers move if they are ever to move again in this world.’ 

‘You will?’ 

‘In a minute or so,’ continued the Doctor slipping the pistol 
into his coat-pocket and rising. ‘Mind, you are not to touch the 
hand until I give you leave.’ 

‘ May I be ; 

‘Stop. The wish you were going to utter is both gratuitous 
and unnecessary. You observe that I take precautions.’ 

He stepped to the door, locked it, and pocketed the key. His 
yellowish face as he came back was absolutely without expression 
save for the two deepened lines about the mouth. Turning toa 
dark corner of the little room, he stooped, and returned to the table 
carrying what appeared to be a pile of metallic plates, each pair 
separated from the next by layers of flannel, or a like substance. 

‘This,’ he explained, setting his burden on the table, ‘is a 

ile.’ 
. ‘And a very good name, too,’ commented Mr. Higgs. 

‘It is generally thought enough to moisten the flannel layers, 
Mr. Higgs. You and I, however, know that this is not the case. 
I, because I studied the subject with some success at the Univer- 
sity of Pavia; you, because I tell you.’ 

The informer stared, open-mouthed. 

‘Would you mind handing me that bottle on the shelf yonder— 
the third bottle to the left? _Be very careful of it, if you please. 
Thank you.’ 

Mr. Higgs now noticed that while half of the plates, or discs, 
were of bright copper, the others were formed of some darker 
metal. These dark plates Doctor Unonius carefully separated 
from the rest. Next, into a porcelain trough he proceeded to 
pour the contents of the bottle—a thick steel-blue liquid—and 
to immerse the selected plates in this one by one with great care, 
letting the liquid run over the surface at top and bottom, and 
examining each disc minutely by the light of the lamp. 

This done, he rearranged his pile as before—a dark plate 
against a copper with a layer of flannel (which he carefully 
moistened from a pail beneath the table) on top of each pair. 
Then having fitted the whole adroitly together, he produced from 
the drawer two long wires, and looked at his companion. 

‘May I ask you to approach the corpus inutile?’ 

* The what ?’ 
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‘To come and lay your fingers firmly on the hand here. Stop; 
first let me moisten the wrist.’ 

He did so from the pail with a small sponge. Master Calvin 
Higgs in abject fear did as he was directed. The Doctor deftly 
fitted his wires to the top and bottom of his pile, and stepping up, 
brought them in contact with the muscles of the dead wrist. 

Mr. Higgs started back with a clatter. 

‘By the Lord, it’s moving! Heaven ha’ mercy on us!’ 

Dr. Unonius coolly rearranged the wires and bent over the hand. 

‘ Moving, fool ? of course it’s moving. Hulloa, what’s this?’ 

The fingers, which at first had merely twitched convulsively, 
were now moving in a most strange manner to and fro upon the 
table. The motion was from left to right, and back again, with 
thumb and forefinger tightly pressed together. 

The Doctor suddenly raised his head. For the first time there 
was a gleam of excitement in his eyes. 

‘Pen and paper! Quick, quick, for Heaven’s sake !’ 

He snatched them from his trembling companion and, quick 
as thought, had slipped a sheet of paper under the hand. Then 
dipping the quill in ink he forced it between the tightly fastened 
thumb and forefinger. They closed upon it at once. 

Immediately, and with no interruption in the motion of the 
hand, an inked line began to travel over the white surface of the 
paper. Doctor Unonius bent forward breathlessly. Higgs clutched 
the edge of the table for support. His mottled face was pale as 
death, and large beads broke out and trickled down his forehead. 
There was dead silence in the room, save the scratching of the quill. 

‘My God!’ muttered the Doctor. 

With a splutter the writing ceased, the hand paused, hesitated, 
and dropped limp upon the paper. The pen fell from its grasp, 
the fingers twitched once or twice feebly, and were still. 

Recovering himself, Dr. Unonius drew the sheet away and 
looked. What he saw was this: 


FOL, LXVII. NO. CCLXY, 
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Dr. Unonius looked at this for a minute or so, then turned to 
Calvin Higgs. His face had grown suddenly pale, and the lines 
about his mouth were deeper than ever. 

‘Have you ever seen anything like this?’ he asked, showing 
the paper. 

The informer shrank away. 

‘For the Lord’s sake, Doctor, don’t arsk me! I dunno. Hulloa! 
Blamed if it ain’t something like Holgar’s Barrow, only Holgar’s 
Barrow has three pillars and this hasn’ but two!’ 

‘ Holgar’s Barrow—two miles to the east of the cross ways?’ 

‘ That’s it, but Holgar’s Barrow has three legs, an’ this . 

* You fool, cannot you see that this is only half a sketch, that 
we were only in time for half!’ 

The two men looked into each other’s eyes, and the Doctor’s 
gaze as before had the mastery. 

‘How much was Renatus Bennet worth ?’ 

‘Folks said different; some five hunderd pound, others 
thousands. Look y’ here, Doctor, you'll play square, share and 
share alike? When shall we search ?’ 

‘Now,’ said the Doctor, stepping towards his coat, which hung 
against the door. 

Calvin Higgs bent over the paper, now lying on the table. 

‘Renatus was a rare sly one with his money. Hunderds of 
pounds he stowed away, I’ll warrant. An’ to think of his givin’ 
up the secret in this way.’ 

Dr. Unonius’s hand was busy with his coat pocket. 

‘To think of his drawin’ it out as plain as a pike-staff, and 
popping down a cross, too, to mark the very spot. I swore, when 
he cheated me two year agone, I’d be even with ’un some day.’ 

‘Eh?’ said the Doctor, stepping back across the room. 

‘Blessed if I thought, though, to do it so well as this. Holgar’s 
Barrow, too, of all places, but he was a deep one!’ 

Gradually the Doctor’s hand stole around from behind. 

‘Hunderds, did I say? Like as not ’tis a thousand or two. 
Two thou j 

The poor wretch fell forward, striking his forehead smartly 
against the table, then, all his muscles relaxing, dropped like a 
log upon the floor. 


Dr. Unonius re-entered the 


“Three-quarters of an hour later 
room. The hand and Calvin Higgs had alike disappeared. The 
table was clear. A faint smell as of burnt almonds still hung 
about the air. The Doctor opened the shutters, and throwing up 
the window, gazed out on the grey dawn. He shivered slightly. 
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‘Renatus!’ he muttered, ‘a good name. I suppose my con- 
science ought to be busy now. Well, well, the dog has Christian 
burial; he has endowed research; and at the worst I but antici- 
pated Providence by a few days. The fellow’s heart was diseased 
through and through—I knew that the moment I felt his pulse.’ 


Q. 





A Cen-Kiupee Fortune. 


‘ TuM-TUM-RUM-TUM!’ I could hear the tomtoms beating in the 
‘lines,’ to call the coolies to muster, as my white-turbaned ‘ appoo’ 
poked his head in at the door and said, ‘ Tam-tam beating ; dorey 
(master) bath ready.’ 

‘ All right,’ I said; ‘call Mr. Earle.’ 

The appoo grinned. ‘Earle Dorey in bath, sir; no hear?’ 

I should think I did hear; howls and cetacean snorts told me 
that my assistant was swimming in our large extemporised bath, and 
enjoying the plunge into the cold morning water as it rolled down 
through bamboo pipes into the bath from the hillside. It was 
the year in which George Frederick won the Derby, and he and 
I were the pioneers in a newly-discovered valley in Ceylon, en- 
gaged in opening up a large virgin tract of forest, which we had 
recently purchased, in order to turn it into coffee plantations. 
Beyond us lay, for some miles, the jungle, hitherto unvisited, 
except by the Government land surveyor and his satellites, and un- 
tenanted, except by a solitary English, cr rather Irish, family about 
a mile farther on. My partner had been my chum at home, and 
had been a famed athlete at Lancing College, and as I was not 
deficient in thews and sinews, we generally had a free fight in the 
bath. By the time I had reached it he had finished, and was 
dressed and suspiciously quiet. While I was bathing and dressing 
he took my orders for the day with regard to the various works on 
the estate. By the time I was dressed in spotless duck trousers, 
Oxford shirt, untanned boots, and loose coat, he had written down 
all his instructions, and, biding his opportunity, tilted me into the 
bath again and fled. However, there are no washerwoman’s bills 
on a coffee estate, and we always changed three or four times a 
day, so I reached our ‘little breakfast’ table in fresh things and 
unimpaired temper, to be told it was deuced bad form for the 
boss of the show toset an example of unpunctuality. Our ‘little’ 
breakfast, so distinguished from the substantial meal at noon, of 
rice fritters, wild passion-flower fruit, pineapples, wild honey and 
tea—no well-regulated coffee-planter dreams of ever drinking 
coffee—was soon over, and we proceeded to muster the coolies, 
It was a pretty sight: the comely dark brown lasses with high-bred 
European features, in their bright ‘ cumblies,’ their thin gold nosee 
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rings set with a small rough emerald or ruby, silver earrings, and 
toes and ankles encircled with silver rings; the group of ‘kan- 
ganies,’ or headmen, in their purple turbans and snow-white 
jackets ; the rank and file of the Tamil coolies shivering in the 
sharp morning air and clad in every description of soldiers’ 
cast-off uniforms, special preference being shown for those of the 
Guards and Beefeaters. We had thorough man-o’-war’s discipline 
on the estate when on duty, from my partner, Earle, downwards, 
He soon reported to me the coolies had dispersed to their various 
duties and followed them, while I returned to the bungalow to see 
to the correspondence, accounts, &c., connected with the property. 

I had just finished when the appoo brought me a letter from 
my neighbour’s wife. It ran much to the effect that the Ratema- 
hatmya (the native Singalese chief) had sent them a present of a 
dozen of arrack, and would Earle and I go to dinner that night, 
and she would brew a bowl of punch; and would I lend her half a 
dozen of beer, and direct my pigman to sell her ‘boy’ a sucking 
pig; also that Mike, her husband, had got a ticket of some kind 
by the tappal (post) coolie that morning and had been howling 
like a Banshee ever since, and said we must’come. Hastily 
scribbling a note of acceptance, I ordered her to be supplied with 
what she wanted, and sent her a present of some tea and a cake, 
which my appoo, who was equal to any chef, had made for her 
children. 

Mike and Norah O’Leary were a shiftless, hospitable, blundering, 
kindly couple, always in pecuniary difficulties, for Mike and his 
pretty, though faded and careworn, wife had no more idea of how to 
keep money, or spend it when they had it, than two children. They 
had been sent out to Ceylon some years before by friends who had 
influence with a leading firm, and had ultimately been sent up, to 
keep them from getting into further debt, to open out the newly- 
discovered valley, for Mike was a steady fellow, as far as drink 
was concerned, and a splendid planter. His salary was about 
300/. a year, and, where they were, living cost them next to no- 
thing, and, were it not for the cares and expenses of maternity 
—for, as Mark Twain says, Mrs. Mike ‘ was having them all the 
time ’"—they might perchance, and by a fluke, have got to owe not 
more than half a year in advance. Everyone liked them, and I 
looked forward to a pleasant evening for Earle and myself, in 
which the cleverly-brewed bowl of punch, with wild limes fresh cut 
in the jungle, would bear a share. After the day’s work was over 
and we had a bath and change we soon arrived at their bungalow, 
where Mike was lustily blowing an old tin horn, as he explained, 
‘to let us know we were coming.’ Mrs. Mike gave us a generous 
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Irish welcome, and we forgot her faded calico print dress and worn 
looks when we looked at her bright and kindly smile of welcome. 

*Bedad, boys, but I am glad to see yes!’ said Mike. ‘ Boy, 
bring the beer ; we'll have the toddy after dinner whin the air’s 
turned could.’ 

After Mrs. Mike’s shockheaded troop had been petted and 
packed off under the care of their ayah we had an excellent little 
dinner. A sucking pig, a hare, and a haunch of wild venison and 
a brace of jungle fowl, shot by Mike and Earle, was not a bad 
dinner in the heart of a jungle that, till a year before, had never 
known the foot of man. 

* You hould your whist about your ticket, Mike, till after dinner, 
or ye’'ll be talking of nothing else,’ said Mrs. Mike. ‘Do talk to 
me now, gintlemen, like a raisonable creature.’ We complied, and 
tried to amuse the poor little loyal woman as best we could. 

‘Ye’ve been very good,’ she said to him after dinner. ‘ Whilst 
I go and brew the punch show them your ticket.’ 

Mike at once complied, and taking out of his breast pocket 
an envelope, he pulled out a large pink ticket and handed it to 
us. In common with the vast majority of the Europeans in 
Ceylon and a large number of the natives, he had taken his 
sovereign (ten rupees) ticket in the Great Ceylon Derby Sweep. 
Earle and I had drawn blanks and had nearly forgotten all about 
it. O’Leary had received his that morning and had drawn ‘ George 
Frederick.’ This was some little time before the day of the race, 
and none of us knew how the horse stood in the betting, if it 
were scratched even, or, in fact, anything. However, we knew. 
that all drawers of horses got 100 rupees (ten pounds), which 
would be a most acceptable sum to him, and congratulated him 
accordingly. ‘Idon’t think I'll tell Norah,’ he said; ‘it may be 
nothing beyond the hundred rupees, so I’ll just lock it up till 
after the race ;’ and he got up and did so. And after our punch 
we left. 

A few days afterwards I had to send Earle to Kandy, the up- 
country capital, on business. A couple of days before the Derby 
I had a letter from him in which he told me to go to Mike and 
keep him from coming to town till after the race, as George 
Frederick was in the best of repute, and if any of the sharps got. 
hold of poor old easily led Mike and made him drunk he might sell 
or lose his ticket. So off I went to O’Leary and got him to come 
and camp with me in the jungle for the day before and the Derby 
day, while we prospected some Government land to be sold shortly. 
Mike, who was as innocent as a child, came with me, and after an 
exhaustive survey of some miles of land available for coffee, part 
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of it consisting of a long wall of rock where we found numerous 
ancient carvings and temples hewn in the cliffs, memorials of a 
long-forgotten race, we returned home the day after the Derby. 

As we neared the bungalow we saw my tappal runner, flushed 
and breathless, tearing along, his tin letter-case slung round him. 
Letters from Earle for both of us. Hooray !—congratulations all 
round. George Frederick has won the Derby, and Mike gets for 
first prize in the sweep 1,400/. I turned and looked at Mike as I 
warmly grasped him by the hand. I expected a wild ‘ hurroo’ 
and yells and a jig. I never saw such a change come over a man. 
He stood still and shivered slightly, then looked up to the sky. 
‘My Norah and the little ones,’ I heard him say to himself, and 
the whole nature of the man seemed changed ; from being a care- 
less happy-go-lucky man he seemed, as it were, to pull himself 
mentally together. ‘Thanks, old man, you have been a good 
friend to me and mine ; will you add to it and come with me while 
I draw this money?’ 

‘ Of course I will,’ I said; ‘I will take care of you, never fear. 
Earle will be here to-morrow and shall manage both estates, and 
T’ll lend you my headman ; you will have estates of your own soon 
now, please Heaven.’ 

‘I hope so, I believe so,’ he said, but as he was lost in thought 
I forbore answering. 

‘Go in and tell her, Mike,’ I said; ‘these things are best done 
alone. I'll bring my horses and we will start for Kandy to-morrow 
night; we will ride all night by moonlight and get there by early 
dawn.’ 

What took place between them we can guess, and, next even- 
ing, after he and cheerful, tearful, happy Mrs. O’Leary had dined 
with Earle and me, O’Leary and I went to Kandy. 

At his request I did everything for him, though there was no 
need, for instead of going on a wild spree, as under any other 
circumstances he would have done, he was quiet and anxious. 
We banked the money and were thinking of returning home, 
when one of the heavy sudden rainfalls common to the tropics 
set in. I had business to do, so leaving Mike at the bungalow 
I strolled down to the library and Exchange. Listlessly scanning 
the notices, I started as I saw that the Government land sales of 
the ‘ block’ he and I had just been prospecting were to take place 
the next day. Not having had any intention of buying I had not 
thought of looking. Back I tore to Mike. ‘ Mike,’ I said, ‘ there’s 
hardly a planter in the town; they have gone back after learning 
about the Derby. No one knows except you and me how rich that 
jungle is. The sales are on to-morrow; we will buy every acre we 
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can get.’ I hurried to the bank and got all the credit I could, 
which was to a fairly large amount, and next day, separately, we 
attended the Government sale. As we anticipated, in the pouring 
rain spectators were few and bidding languid. Between us we 
snapped up nearly every available block in the district at mar- 
vellously low prices; planked our money down on the spot to the 
extent of every available rupee we possessed, and walked out of 
the godown knowing we were gainers to the extent of many 
thousand pounds. As if the elements had been battling in our 
favour, next day was bright sunshine, and many planters rode in. 
When it was known we had purchased the greater part of the new 
district, the remaining blocks undisposed of the day before went 
off like wildfire at largely enhanced prices, for we were both 
known as crack planters who would not buy without knowing 
something, and later at the ‘ Queen’s Hotel’ we had an auction 
of our own amidst a crowd of excited buyers, and, after reserving 
a handsome tract for ourselves, as much as we could manage— 
that is, Earle and I, for I drew my chum’s money under a general 
power of attorney as well as my own—we realised, cash down, our 
yesterday’s outlay many times over. 

Mike’s luck had by no means finished here. He had kept, by 
chance, the blocks in which the ruined temples were, and on 
examining them later they were found crammed with costly 
guanos from the thousands of bats, wild birds, and animals that 
had lived in them for centuries—again quadrupling the value of 
the properties. 

I had long desired to return home, and having now a large 
fortune, I sold my estate to O’Leary and returned home. He 
stayed some years more in the island, increasing his fortune at a 
compound rate. Finally he sold his estates to a company for a 
very large sum down and an income of several thousands per 
annum. 


‘Go in, old friend,’ said my hostess, Norah O’Leary, to me, as 
she stood, blazing in diamonds, to receive her guests. ‘I expect- 
the Prince here directly. Tom Earle and my girl will be home 
from their honeymoon to-morrow, and you must come down with 
us for the shooting, and then Mike is going with the yacht up 
the Mediterranean for the winter; you will stay and come with 
us.’—and I went. 


SAUMAREZ DE HAVILLAND. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A ZOOLOGIST. 


I, 


I nap been away for some days on one of my usual excursions, in 
search of new varieties of madreporaria, and I was returning alone 
to the island where I had fixed my headquarters. I had got used 
to my solitary life there; I rather liked it; and I had only once 
found myself in danger on account of its loneliness. If I had 
had a companion he would probably have interfered with my 
scientific labours; and I was then full of the career which I 
imagined to be before me. I wished to make discoveries for my- 
self, and I wanted the materials of my researches to be as original 
as possible. I had every facility for the work I wished to do— 
especially for the study of corals. 

When I needed recreation I visited the settlement, which was 
within half a day’s sail of me; or I spent a couple of nights with 
a friend who lived near it. But this seldom happened, and I had 
now—the season being favourable for such an expedition—been on 
an excursion to some neighbouring islets, where I had established 
quite a trade with the natives in the specimens that I wanted. 
They collected for me and were glad to dispose of what they 
found at a marvellously cheap rate. My expedition had been a 
successful one, but I happened to be rather out of spirits at the 
end of it. I thought that perhaps I needed rest, and I resolved 
to treat myself very soon to a change of scene and some more 
congenial society. I would take a few days at my shanty, arrange 
my newly-secured treasures, and then go on to the settlement. 

It was evening when I came in sight of the island on my 
return journey. The sun, near its setting, cast a glory on the 
tranquil sea. The scene reminded me of illustrations in books of 
poetry read when I was a lad. Its beauty had something uncanny 
about it, to my thinking. I was a very practical person, with no 
inclination to become a hero of romance, and something uglier 
and less lonely would have suited me better at the moment. The 
place to which I was going did not look like home, a good com- 
fortable English home, such as I had been used to; it seemed 
rather a suitable locality for one of Byron’s heroes to settle in, 
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when he indulged in tender ecstasies between his outbursts of 
fiery and desolating passion. 

There was the tranquil water inside the reef, and the almost 
land-locked little bay, on the shore of which stood my shanty. 
All the trees in the foreground, and the hills that rose behind 
them, were familiar, yet strange to me. I had come back to them 
many atime in the same way; but this home-coming was destined 
to be different from any others. As I lowered my sail and shot 
into the bay, I noticed a circumstance which instantly aroused my 
attention, and put me upon my guard. Somebody had taken 
possession of my house before me. There was smoke rising from 
the chimney of my shanty. I took up my oars and skirted the 
shore, rowing cautiously, until I came to a little inlet into which 
I could push my boat out of sight. It was very near my fresh- 
water spring. There I fastened it and prepared to reconnoitre, I 
felt convinced that I had not to do with savages, who would never 
have troubled to light a fire indoors ; but I knew—bitter experience 
had taught me—that there were evil characters wandering from 
island to island in these comparatively unknown seas, who were 
as dangerous as any native. At least one such evildoer had 
visited my island before; it behoved me therefore to proceed 
with caution, and to ascertain who occupied my shanty before I 
entered it. 

I got out of my boat and crept in the shelter of some bushes 
towards the shanty on its blind side, that is to say, the side which 
had no door or window. I had a gun in my hand, and a pistol in 
my pocket, and I stood still, watching; but I knew that I should 
have to make up my mind quickly to some course of action, for 
the sun would be gone directly, and darkness would follow soon. 
There would be a moon later, but it would be some time before it 
rose. I thought it probable that the inhabitants of the hut would 
make an appearance outside before turning in for the night; and 
I waited for this event. The door of my shanty opened outwards 
(my interior being somewhat cramped); and from where I stood 
I could see the blank edge of the wall, showing that it was now 
closed ; but ina few minutes what I expected happened—the door 
swung into sight, and someone came out. I had kept my gun 
handy, but I now lowered it instantly and stared at the new- 
comer in astonishment. It was a lady who stepped out of my 
shanty. 

Yes, she was a lady, though she was dressed very plainly, and 
she held my water-bucket in her hand; I could see it in the way 
she carried herself, in the posture of her head, and the action of 
her feet. As she came out of the shadow of the shanty, the 
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sunlight caught the mass of her brown hair and turned it golden, 
and the slimness of her figure showed me that she was young. 

She had not seen me. I rested my gun upon the ground and 
continued to gaze at her. It would have been surprising enough 
to see an Englishwoman there at all—as she evidently was—but an 
Englishwoman of this sort! She could not have arrived at this 
place alone, yet, if she had any companion, why was she going 
down to the stream for water? a task for which she hardly looked 
strong enough. She seemed almost at home, too, as if the place 
was not altogether new to her, nor the life strange. But she 
walked slowly, and as if dispirited ; her head drooped despondingly, 
in contradiction to the natural buoyancy of her movements. She 
looked back once, and then came on more slowly still, as if she 
did not desire to hurry through the task ; but she did not glance 
about her at the scene with any natural pleasure, or even with 
any youthful curiosity. As she approached me, I moved out of 
my concealment to meet her; but at the sight of me she stepped 
backwards in the liveliest terror; the bucket dropped from her 
hand, and she gazed at me with dilated eyes for one moment. 
Before I could speak to reassure her, I began to perceive, however 
that it was not of myself that she was afraid. She glanced back 
over her shoulder anxiously, to see if she was followed or observed ; 
then, as if reassured on that point, she waved her hand towards 
me with a frantic gesture of warning. ‘Back! back!’ she said, 
‘hide yourself!’ 

She picked up her bucket and went on, as if she had seen 
nothing. Her manner was so urgent that I obeyed her at once, 
and I had hardly done so before a man stepped half out of the 
doorway. I could make out his height—which was tall, over six 
feet—and his figure—which was big—but not his face. He could, 
apparently, see her from where he stood. 

‘Did you call?’ he shouted, ‘can’t you carry it?’ His voice 
was rough—in strong contrast to hers—-but it was that of a man 
who might have had some education once, and lost it. It seemed 
to me that he intended it to be good-natured now. 

She stood still and looked back at him. ‘ No, thank you,’ she 
called out, very distinctly. ‘I can manage quite well.’ Then she 
went on again. I, who was nearer to her, could see that her lips 
were as white as her face: and it was a marvel to me how she had 
kept her voice so clear. Apparently she thought there was 
urgent need of it. 

She went on to the stream and dipped her bucket. She must, 
as she did so, have seen my boat in its hiding-place, but she made 
no sign of surprise. She stood there for a moment as if to rest, 
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with her back to the shanty, and all the time that she did so, I 
could see the outline of the man’s figure lounging against the 
doorway. She took up her bucket at last and slowly returned. 
At the point where she was nearest to me, she put down her 
burden as if to rest, and stooped to fasten her boot. As she did 
so the bucket was between her foot and the shanty. While she 
bent down in this way she turned her face towards me for the first 
time since the man had appeared, and I felt sure that she meant me 
to notice what she was doing. She picked up her bucket then and 
went on as before, only her cheeks were now flushed instead of 
pale. When she had entered the shanty, the man followed her 
in and shut the door. Almost immediately the sun set. 


II. 





HERE was a mystery and a dilemma! The unknown lady had 
appealed to me, in a way which I could not resist, to keep out 
of sight of my own house. I could not tell whether she feared 
for herself or for me; but evidently the unknown man, who was 
her companion, was not to be informed of my presence. I ven- 
tured as far as the stone on which she had rested her foot, in 
order to see before it grew dark what I should find there. There 
was a bit of paper thrust under it, on which was scratched, as if 
with a hair-pin, ‘Do not show yourself until I am alone. Take 
away your boat.’ 

This was a further warning, and because it was so mysterious 
to me I dared not overlook it. Yet there seemed to me at least as 
much danger in hiding as in showing myself. I was not afraid of 
her companion, if I might meet him fairly; but to skulk round 
my own premises was not to my taste. 

However, she was not the sort of woman whose requests a 
man of any feeling could ignore. There was nothing sensational 
or coquettish about her. She looked as if her natural place would 
be some refined middle-class home; you might expect to see her 
teaching in a Sunday-school or assisting in a church decoration at 
Christmas time. To find her domiciled in a Pacific island with a 
piratical-looking companion was an anomaly. Whatever the ex- 
planation of her strange position might be, she was undoubtedly 
in grievous trouble, and I ought to hold myself in readiness to help 
her. As soon as it got dark enough I accordingly did as she had 
requested, and rowed my boat away to a more distant and secure 
retreat. Then I crept up to the shanty, and waited, for I was re- 
solved to do a little reconnoitring when the moon rose. 

The smoke had now ceased to come out of the chimney and 
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all had been long still. I took my station under a little window 
which commanded the whole interior of the downstairs apartment. 
At one side of this apartment was a ladder staircase which mounted 
to a tiny room with just space enough in it for me to stand 
beside the little bed wherein I slept. It was an airy room, how- 
ever, with a window on every side but one; and on that side there 
was a kind of peep-hole, so that I could survey the landscape in 
all directions from it when I felt disposed. The staircase ladder 
was a movable one. 

In the downstairs room there was one window only, opposite 
the ladder staircase: it was to the east. The rising moon would 
presently strike it and illuminate the inside. It was only a half- 
moon when it came, but it was enough for my purpose. I crouched 
on the ground silently, and watched until it had climbed to the 
needful height; then I rose and looked in. There was no blind 
to interfere with my view. 

Stretched on the floor I could see the massive limbs of the 
man who had stood in the doorway. There was no other occupant 
of the apartment. He seemed to be fast asleep, and his face lay 
on his arm, with the moonlight on the rough mass of his hair. 
His features were hidden from me, and I knew that the moonlight 
would soon creep past him, so that my curiosity might be baffled 
after all. But now he stirred, stretched himself, and rolled over 
towards me, then slept as before, with the moonbeams full on his 
face. I knew that I had seen him before. It was more than a 
year ago, and in a place hundreds of miles away. He had been 
on his trial for murder, and, though he had got off for want of 
sufficient evidence against him, everybody who saw him go free 
knew him for the villain he was. Robber, wrecker, and kidnapper 
he had long been, and it was for the murder of his wife that he 
had at last been arrested. But he had escaped the clutches of the 
law and disappeared after all. Here, then, he had reappeared, 
with a new companion, and one of another class, almost of another 
world. The situation was incomprehensible. It was said by those 
who knew him best, that he had shown no remorse for the death of 
his wife; she had betrayed his secrets and thwarted his plans; 
she deserved to die. The morality of such a man is very simple: 
they are wicked who obstinately stand in his way. 

I knew this man to be such a villain that if he had been alone 
I should have awakened him with a pistol at his head and a request 
to vacate my premises instantly. Taken even at such a disad- 
vantage as that he would be a formidable antagonist. He was 
apparently between forty and fifty years old, but still in the prime 
of his strength, indifferent to danger and full of a brutal courage. 
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He had once been handsome—in the style of a bravado—and he 
was not absolutely without education, but he had not a sufficiency 
either of good looks or good manners to hide his real nature from 
a cultivated woman. I recognised the man perfectly now, and 
longed to deal with him promptly ; but I remembered the terror of 
the lady, and her appeal to me. She had trusted me and meant 
to befriend me. I did not understand her relationship to this 
ruffian, but I could not ignore her frightened request. Therefore 
I crept back into cover and slept there as well as I could until 
morning. 

It was nearly noon of the next day before I was able to leave 
my hiding-place. The lady went down to the stream for water 
twice and the man once. At last I saw him push off in a boat 
(which had, on my arrival, escaped my observation), and disappear. 
Then his companion came out and looked round, as if for me, but 
she insisted that I should keep out of sight even while we talked. 

‘He might come back at any moment and see us.’ 

‘For whom are you afraid ?’ I asked, ‘ for me or for him?’ 

‘For both of you, for myself. If there should be a struggle 
or a quarrel, what would become of me? I dare not interfere. 
He is not unkind to me now, but if I tried to meddle with him : 
she covered her eyes with her hand and shuddered. 

‘Is he your husband ?’ 

It seemed a brutal question to ask her, but she had a wedding- 
ring on her finger, and I could not understand any other position. 
For she did not beg me to help her to escape, as I had half ex- 
pected. 

‘ Yes,’ she answered quietly, without any explanation. 

‘ How long have you been married to him?’ I could not help 
asking her. 

‘Four months!’ She uncovered her eyes and looked at me 
strangely, hardly, as she spoke. ‘Is that your house that we are 
living in ?’ she demanded abruptly. 

I answered, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Could not you leave it to us and go away before he comes 
back ?” 

It seems, now, a cool request for her to have made, but the 
coolness of it did not strike me so much at the time; I was im- 
pressed instead by the sense of despair that it implied. She was 
asking, as it appeared to me, for such a horrible fate. I could 
not believe she meant it. 

‘Cannot I help you in any other way ?’ was my reply. 

‘Nothing can help me, nothing. I am as good as dead. I 
should like you to tell no one that you have seen me here, to deny 
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it,if anyone asks you.’ She spoke passionately and bitterly. If 
she had married this man in some strange moment of infatuation 
she had swiftly repented and was already ashamed. Did she know 
that he was a murderer? I thought not. 

‘Is your husband unkind to you ?’ 

‘I have told you, no, not now.—When had he been so? I 
wondered.—‘ He wants me to think well of him, he tries to drop 
his evil ways that I may doit. It is strange that he should care, 
but he would like me to love him.’ She spoke with a kind of 
shuddering horror and wonder. Here was no mere disenchantment. 
I could not understand her. 

‘Why not leave him ?’ I asked abruptly. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘never. Here Iam hidden. He wants me to be 
hidden, but he could find me anywhere. And I will never go 
back to the world; never. No one shall know that I even live!’ 

Her state of mind seemed so unreasonable and deplorable that 
I tried to rouse her from it violently. I did not see how I could 
otherwise help her. 

‘Do you know,’ I said, ‘ that he is a murderer ?’ 

‘Why do you tell me?’ she answered; ‘you are cruel. I 
have guessed it, or why should I have been so afraid when I saw 
you? At least he murders no one here. The one thing that 
makes me not loathe myself is the knowledge that I save others 
while I suffer myself. Go away, and let us have your house, then 
he will murder no one more.’ 

‘But if we brought him to justice? You would be free!’ I 
said, wishing to test her further. 

‘ And they would know!’ 

Who were they? I wondered again. Could she have kept this 
dreadful marriage a secret from her friends ? 

‘It could not be hidden,’ she went on to say, ‘ you would leave 
me alive. You would not kill me with him after you had told all 
the world.’ 

I was utterly perplexed, yet the vehemence of her misery 
carried me away. 

‘I hoped to see no one in this island; no one ever again ex- 
cept him, and some day he will end it for us both. He cannot 
have patience with my ways for ever. I hoped the owner of this 
place would never return, but I was afraid that he must come 
back, and then what would happen? What new and dreadful 
thing should I have to see?’ She looked at me fixedly and 
thoughtfully. ‘ He would kill you,’ she said, in a low voice, ‘ you 
would have no chance against him.’ 

‘¥orewarned is forearmed,’ I answered, trying to speak lightly, 
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but she looked at me almost in reproach, as if I jested with her 
terrors. 

‘There is one thing you might do for me,’ she said, ‘if you 
will swear to be secret, and to do it just as I tell you.’ 

I asked her what it was, without committing myself to any 
promise, and in the end I accepted her commission. I think she 
gave it to me for two reasons: first, because she really wanted it 
carried out; and secondly, because it would take me immediately 
away from the island, and I believe that she hoped in my absence 
to induce her wicked husband to depart elsewhere. 

I was glad to oblige her, and not unwilling to have time to 
think the circumstances over. I did not know how to interfere to 
her advantage, nor had I the right to do it, her history being a 
blank to me; but I was deeply interested in her unhappy fate. I 
felt sure that she needed personal help and protection, even while 
she refused them. If I had no right to give such help, was there 
no one who had ? 

I made her no promise except that I would do her errand as 
secretly as possible, but that night, when the strange inmates of 
my shanty had closed their door and disappeared, I pushed off 
from the island with a number of valuable pearls in my pos- 
session, 


IIT, 


I was to get the pearls exchanged for gold and to send the pro- 
ceeds to ‘ Mrs. Robertson, Green Lane Cottage, North Beckerton, 
England.’ I was so to manage the affair, if possible, that it should 
not be discovered even from what part of the world the money 
had come. 

‘The pearls are my own,’ the lady said ; ‘ he gave them to me; 
he has quantities, though he goes on collecting still. They are 
of no use to him or to me while we live in this way. I think he 
used to go to the settlements and spend a great deal from time to 
time, and then begin to store up again. But it is different now; 
he buys what we want and comes back again. He has never left 
me for more than a few days at a time.’ 

‘ Does he not take you with him ?’ 

‘Not to the towns. No; and I do not wish to go.’ The in- 
describable shrinking with which she answered me was another 
proof of her reluctance to meet her fellow-creatures on the pre- 
sent platform of her life. What would her place be among them 
to-day? She had once been guarded from the rough and evil 
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things of the world,.so that such a man as she had now married 
would hardly have been permitted to speak to her at all. 

‘Then you live entirely in solitary places ?’ 

‘T prefer it. But this is the nicest of any we have been in. 
You have so many things that are like—home. We are not so 
much like savages here. I think that, for my sake, he meant to 
stop if you did not come back; and if you did > she sighed 
and shuddered. 

* He could easily get rid of me,’ I suggested. 

She looked at me gravely and answered with her strange 
simplicity, ‘ He is a strong man, and he has no scruples.’ 

‘Do you see absolutely no one else ?’ 

‘Once or twice I have seen men who know him; but he does 
not want me to speak to them ; we go away afterwards to another 
place; or if natives show themselves, then we goaway somewhere 
else.’ : 

‘ Are you not afraid of being left alone ?’ I asked her; but she 
gazed at me in wonder, as if to demand what there was left to be 
afraid of. 

‘There is one thing I should like to ask you,’ I said; ‘ if your 
husband does not care what you do with these pearls, and would 
gladly give you more, why don’t you get him to send them for 
you?’ Perhaps my inquiry was unkind, but I was devoured by 
a most sympathetic curiosity. It was not that I doubted any- 
thing she told me, but only that I wished to understand her cir- 
cumstances as much as possible, in order to help her. 

‘Do you think,’ she said, trembling with a sudden emotion, 
‘that I would speak to him of—of those people, that I would let 
him know that they were ever in my thoughts, or bring them, by 
any word of mine, into his? Better that they should starve to 
death than that they should be put into any sort of communication 
with him—or his.’ She burst into tears then, for the first time, 
and I was shocked at the intensity of her distress, at the passion 
of her sobs. It was some time before she could regain her self- 
control: I had evidently touched a chord in her memory which 
absolutely unnerved her, accustomed as she had now become to 
self-suppression. I was ashamed of myself; I asked her no more 
questions, but promised to carry out her instructions, to the best 
of my ability. 

Well, I took the pearls, and managed the business, but badly 
enough, as it afterwards turned out. I was never.a good hand at 
this sort of thing. I was away nearly a week over it, and I won- 
dered what was happening on the island meanwhile. I had gone 
to M , the most considerable town within a moderate voyage, 
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and had afterwards made my way back to the settlement nearest 
to my island: and still I had not made up my mind what to do 
next. I could not simply abandon the girl to her fate, as she had 
practically asked me to do, nor could I interfere against her own 
wish. 

As I wandered down the one irregular street of the settlement 
towards the quay where my boat lay, I caught unexpected sight 
of the very man who was in my thoughts—the villainous tenant of 
my shanty. Perhaps he had come there for stores; he was cer- 
tainly alone. It was very improbable that he would have any 
recollection of me, so that I could safely follow him; therefore, 
when he turned into a low tavern on the shore, I turned in too, 
and called for some brandy and water. The men who were there 
rather stared at me at first, as not being a natural customer of the 
place; but they were already ‘jolly,’ and some of them at once 
recognised my rascally friend as an acquaintance of the past, so 
that, when I subsided into a corner and slowly stirred the beverage 
which I had no desire to drink, they soon forgot me. 

Presently they began to quarrel with ‘ Johnny,’ as they called 
the tenant of my shanty, because he declined to be convivial ; he 
was willing to talk, but reluctant to drink, and they swore that he 
was afraid of his wife. He answered that he wasn’t, but—here 
he garnished his declaration with strong words—she never had 
seen him drunk yet, and he didn’t choose that she should that 
day. He was no fool, like some of them, who drank because they 
could not help it. He took what he liked and when he liked, and 
he went without when it suited him best. If that did not please 
any of them, let them stand forward and say so. He was ready 
for them. 

The men stared, not at his courage, which was well known, 
but at the present form of it, which was a novelty to them. 
Those who had first spoken were silent now, but a red-bearded 
fellow, who was less drunk than the others, and who had spoken 
no word of welcome, now took up the battle. 

‘He’s got a new wife, has he?’ he sneered ; ‘I wonder if any- 
body knows what he did with the last ?’ 

‘What I’d do again if I had the same sort,’ was the brutal 
answer, quite calmly given. 

‘And how did he get this new one?’ asked the red-beard 
again. He seemed to be supplied with more recent information 
than the rest. He had, in fact, been an old partner of my 
tenant’s, and had shared his secrets in the past. It was not until 
after his marriage that ‘Johnny’ found itSconvenient to throw 
him over altogether, and he resented this proceeding. His latest 
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knowledge was probably obtained by accident, or it may have been 
the result of private spying. ‘He saved her out of a shipwreck, 
and then he made her marry him. Took a deal of making, too. 
Perhaps he’ll tell you how he did it.’ 

Johnny stepped forward now with clenched fist and a look of 
fury on his face ; then he checked himself suddenly and made an 
effort to regain his self-possession. It did not suit his purpose to 
be led into a brawl at this moment, and he very likely guessed 
that his old comrades rather desired it—that they all of them 
resented his withdrawal from ancient habits. 

‘It’s nothing to you, anyhow,’ he answered scoffingly. 

‘Well, I have heard that she wasn’t the only one saved. There 
was two little girls on the island with her at first. I should like 
to know what he did with the two little girls. They ain’t there now.’ 

‘I never hurt them,’ was the answer. ‘ And if you knew what 
was going on at the time, why didn’t you step in and stop the 
business, instead of leaving me to playitas I liked? They’d have 
been precious glad to see you.’ 

‘You told me to keep quiet and make myself scarce, and I 
kept quiet and made myself scarce. I’m not one to interfere with 
any good pal of mine, so long as he ¢s a good pal to me,’ said the 
_ red-beard tranquilly, as if he enjoyed an easy conscience on this 
and all other points of his past career. 

So far as I afterwards understood the miserable story to which 
the two men made reference, it was this. The poor girl who 
was now the wife of one of them had left a happy English home 
on a two years’ voyage. She had accepted the situation of gover- 
ness in a wealthy family about to sail round the world in their 
own yacht. She had been offered a handsome salary, and she 
accepted it for the sake of her mother (who was the widow of a 
clergyman), and her two young sisters. They were poor, and the 
money would help to educate the sisters. The yacht, while cruising 
among a group of coral islands, struck on a hidden reef; of all those 
who tried to escape from it only she herself, a couple of sailors, 
and the two little girls, reached the shore alive. The place they 
landed upon was inhabited by no one but savages ; the sailors tried 
to establish a friendly communication with these and were speedily 
slain. The young girl, who had, herself unseen, witnessed their 
fate from a distance, afterwards managed to keep herself and the 
children hidden away. They were her charges, their parents were 
both dead, and she seemed to feel herself responsible for them to 
a degree which bore heavily upon her after-fate. On the first ap- 
pearance of a white man she appealed to him for help, and the first 
man who happened to appear was Johnny. He had found her 
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and the children half dead from starvation, living besides in hourly 
terror of torture and death. His partner was actually not far off 
when he made this discovery ; but it did not suit him to say so; 
he chose to play the part of deliverer alone. 

What happened afterwards I do not precisely know ; the story 
was too painful for the heroine of it to narrate fully. We put it 
together from the broken bits of information which we gathered 
from time to time after it was all over. She soon discovered, 
however—of that there was no doubt—that the man on whose 
protection she had thrown herself was, in his own way, as remorse- 
lessly cruel as the savages themselves. It was a revelation of the 
terrible limits of the possible when he told her that he desired 
to make her his wife. His resolution was incomprehensible to 
her, but the novelty of the idea, in connection with a woman so 
unlike himself, pleased him, and he persisted. Many women had, 
in the course of his adventurous life, shared his fortunes for a time 
more or less willingly, but never one who was a cultivated lady. 
She was the latest luxury he was inclined to secure for himself. 
Her passionate repugnance and prolonged resistance to the pro- 
posal only awakened his fighting spirit and strengthened his brute 
determination to conquer her, and she passed through a dreadful 
time of misery before she resigned herself to her fate. The 
turning-point of her decision was his determination—long threat- 
ened, and, at last, all but carried out—to take her away with 
him and to leave the little girls to perish alone. When she found 
him inexorable in this resolution, and knew herself helpless 
against it, she yielded at last ; she gave him her solemn promise 
to marry him, if only he would take them all away together, and 
let her care for the helpless little ones, who clung to her asa 
second mother. 

Her sacrifice did not avail them much; they were already ill 
from misery and privation; and they both of them died before 
they reached the settlement to which he was taking her. But he 
had done his best to fulfil his side of the bargain; and the 
thought never seemed to have occurred to her that she had any 
right to break her promise. After the death of the children she 
sank into a stupor of misery. She was dumb, passive, despairing. 
She learnt, on her landing among civilised people, that she and 
all those who had been with her were supposed to have perished 
long ago. She fulfilled her contract stupidly, hopelessly, like a 
creature whose consciousness has been deadened by prolonged 
pain and terror, and then she desired only to hide herself for ever 
from those who loved her. If she had tried to escape from her 
husband, he would have followed her; and she would have 
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brought into the lives of her mother and sisters a disgrace and an 
anguish of which they now knew nothing. They thought her 
already dead; they would grieve for her and forget her: it was 
better indeed so. She had, besides, as I came to understand, 
another fear and another thought. There was one in England 
who would be driven mad by the knowledge of her wrongs; who 
would rush even into crime to set her free. It would be better 
that she should die than that he should even guess what had 
happened to her. She would bear her fate alone, until death— 
her only hope—brought her at last release. 

As for her husband, it was his pleasure to treat her well, in 
his own fashion ; but it was the fashion of a man who, having no 
virtue himsélf, is accustomed to demand flawlessness in those who 
profess any. His belief in her was about to be put to a severe 
test. 

‘ What sort of a wife is she?’ the red-beard went on. ‘ He’s 
got her in a shanty belonging to a tine young Englisher. Does 
he think the Englisher’s never been back since he took her there ? 
A likely story, that. All I’ve got to say is: let him go and ask 
her.’ He quaffed a deep draught of brandy, but he gave no 
glance at me as I sat in the background, and I thought his words 
were only a chance shot meant to irritate. 

Johnny rose to his feet. The way he had kept his temper 
hitherto surprised me. ‘I'll go and ask her,’ he answered, and 
there was a set purpose in his look and tone; ‘if I find you have 
lied, I’ll come back here and kill you for it. That’s all I’m going 
to say now.’ Without the loss of another moment, he went down 
to his boat and put off. His suspiciois were evidently aroused, 
or he would have stayed to fight the matter out with his oppo- 
nent. There may have been a little difference in the manner of 
the girl after her interview with me, which he recollected now to 
her disadvantage—a little extra nervousness, an anxiety to leave 
the place, the thrill of an unaccustomed emotion, and of a recent 
interest in something outside her daily life with him. He may 
have been conscious of the subtle change, and been puzzled by it ; 
a new light was now thrown upon its possible meaning. 

When I rose, instinctively, to follow him, the red-bearded 
man looked at me in a way which made me think that perhaps 
he was not so ignorant of my identity as I had supposed: and, 
indeed, it was easy for a frequenter of the place to ascertain both 
my name and my recent movements. ‘ Johnny,’ who relied upon 
a more direct and personal action in the management of his 
affairs, had not apparently troubled to do either. 

I followed him mechanically, but I had not made up my 
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mind what todo. I could not think of permitting his return, in 
his present mood, to that unprotected woman; it would be nothing 
less than consenting to her murder. Yet it would be a foolish 
thing to attempt to interfere with him alone at this moment. 
The men who had just seemed willing to quarrel with him would 
have instantly taken his part against me. I should have made 
the position of the girl rather worse than better ; he who attempts 
to interfere between man and wife does a difficult thing, unless 
he can separate them at once and for ever. 

I did not want to lose sight of him even for a moment, and 
my boat being ready, I put out to sea almost immediately after 
him. He was too much absorbed in his own passion to notice me, 
and I had got away from land before I had made up my mind 
what to do. Then I turned aside for the home of my friend, 
which did not lie far out of my course, and asked him to go on 
with me. He needed little explanation of my position. It was 
sufficient that I wished to follow a man of bad character who was 
making for my island, and that I wanted help. He was ready at 
once. 

‘Shall we take a couple of men along with us?’ he asked ; 
but I was willing to spare the girl as much as possible, and I 
answered, ‘ two of us will be enough.’ 

So we went on together. 


IV. 


IN the long hours of our journey—for they seemed to me long, 
though we made what speed we could—I had time to relate to my 
companion as much of the story as it was necessary for him to 
know, and I judged that I had a right to tell. As there were two 
of us to work the boat, and the man we followed was alone, we 
hoped and expected to overtake him before he could reach my 
island. In this, however, we were disappointed. The delay, brief 
as it had been, caused by my turning out of the course for my 
companion, had given him too good a start. We did not overtake 
him on the way, and when we turned into the little bay, we saw 
that we were only just in time; he was pushing up his boat on 
the beach and preparing to land. He kept his eyes towards the 
shanty, and so intense was his observation in that direction that 
he did not look behind him at all, therefore we easily approached 
unnoticed. 

When he had stepped on shore he walked straight towards the 
hut, but very slowly, like a man unwilling to carry out that which 
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he has resolved. His blindness to our presence was so remarkable, 
and must have been so contrary to long-established habits, that it 
would have been put down, a hundred years ago, to nothing short 
of magic. The woman in whom he was so strangely interested 
must have bewitched him for his own destruction. So our 
ancestors would have said. For my part, I think he was a man 
outwitted and undone by the passions within him. The old habits 
of violence were struggling now with the newly awakened instinct 
of kindness. This woman whom he had conquered, and who was 
yet, in a subtle way, unconquerable, possessed a fascination and an 
interest which he could not overcome. He could not properly 
comprehend the source of her influence over him; and the sense 
of being baffled while he seemed to be obeyed, had, perhaps, for 
a time kept his more brutal instincts in check. The violent are 
often controlled by that which they cannot understand, but those 
who thus control them live in continual danger, because the un- - 
definable barrier may at any moment be overleapt. The moment 
seemed to have come now with this man. The interview with 
-his old associates had been sufficient to break the spell; or at 
least that interview in combination with his own new suspicions. 
Her passive despair had hitherto controlled him strangely; she 
eared for nothing, hoped for nothing, and seemed almost to have 
done with personal life. This mood was so unlike his own that it 
had impressed him with a feeling of mystery. Her inward life 
was far removed from him and incomprehensible. But if her 
dreary indifference to the working out of her own fate was but 
feigning, if she was actually conspiring to escape from his keeping, 
if she had not resigned for herself all hope and effort, the secret 
of her influence was gone for ever. She was but as the other 
women he had known, and even worse in having seemed better ; 
capable of breaking faith to him (whose cruelty to her gave her, 
in his own eyes, no right to such treachery )—a liar and a deceiver 
like the rest. 

He stood still for a moment staring up at the shanty as if he 
would have seen through its wooden walls; and in that moment 
we sprang ashore. Then he moved on, and his hand touched the 
door. 

‘He must not enter,’ I said breathlessly, as I thought of the 
girl inside. But even as I spoke the door opened and the girl 
herself appeared there. She had heard his footsteps approaching 
the shanty, or perhaps the splash of his oars in the intense still- 
ness, and she had dressed hurriedly to meet him. She was 
probably always afraid of vexing him by any delay. If she now 
hoped to conciliate him by her promptness her purpose was frus- 
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trated. He drew her out into the moonlight with a violence that 
made her shrink and tremble, and he stared hard into her face. 

I confess that I was unnerved with terror on her behalf, and 
knew not for the moment what to do, seeing that she was already 
in his hands. But my companion had lived longer in countries 
where a man’s life is in his own keeping, and the moment’s need 
makes the law. He raised his pistol and pointed. The man and 
the girl were now so close together that it would not be easy to 
fire at one without endangering the other, but my companion 
seemed quite cool. We were both still and silent, and we were 
now standing in a black patch of shadow. I think we realised that 
the revelation of our presence would increase the girl’s peril. Her 
husband had grasped her by both hands; the moon shone full 
upon their faces, and I could see the strange wonder and terror on 
hers, the half rage and half relenting on his. 

He said something to her, we could not hear what, and she 
shrank back from him with a new fear in her eyes, but without 
any answer. It was as I had foreseen: his whole face darkened 
with fury; he thrust her yet further from him, but held her fast 
by one hand, and then he lifted a clenched fist high in the air. 
She gave a wild look of despair round her; sudden death is 
dreadful even to those who have long desired it, and she believed 
herself alone in that desolate place with the man who had already 
spoilt her life, and who was now about to end it; she thought 
herself abandoned alike by heaven and earth ; for who could help 
her? There was no one even to see her or to know what her fate 
must be. In the hopelessness of her fear she did not ery out, she 
only tried to cover her face with the hand that was free (as I 
remembered afterwards). But at that very instant a shot rang 
through the air, and her danger was over, his tyranny ended ; he 
lay dead almost upon the threshold of my shanty. 

We went forward then and showed ourselves to the startled 
girl, whose deliverance had come to her so unexpectedly that she 
cou. not realise it. We sent her indoors while we carried away 
the body and buried it. The life of such a man counts for little 
in those wild places. 

Afterwards we had a more difficult task; for the poor girl 
could not tell us what she wanted to do—she did not seem to 
know herself—and she was unwilling to reveal to us the names of 
her friends. I had, however, a clue, in the address to which I 
had sent the money, and I intended to use it in case of need. 
She did not profess to lament her husband’s death, nor did she 
show any sign of rejoicing at her freedom. She looked simply 
bewildered, and altogether unable to understand her new position, 
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She had regarded her own fate as settled for ever. All her hope 
had been to keep the knowledge of it from those who loved her. 
She still shrank from any communication which must disclose to 
them her miserable marriage and humiliating experiences, her 
connection with a man who had been a hardened criminal. 

We took her to the settlement. My friend and I both agreed 
that no time must be lost before sending information to her 
friends, whether she consented or not. We saw her safe into the 
hotel, which was kept by a very decent Scotchman and his wife, 
and where she would be well cared for. Afterwards, when our 
business was all done, my friend went off to his bachelor esta- 
blishment, and left me, for the time, in charge of this affair. 

As I returned to the hotel I noticed the landlord standing in 
the doorway talking to a stranger. Catching sight of me, he 
remarked, ‘That is the gentleman you are asking for,’ and dis- 
appeared inside. I found myself immediately confronted by a 
tall, thin, and very angry-looking young man. 

‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘a word with you.’ 

His manner seemed to me offensive, though his appearance 
was entirely respectable. He rather looked as if he would like to 
knock me down without further parley. 

‘Two, if you like,’ I replied curtly, and led the way into a 
little parlour. There I turned and faced him. My own temper 
at the moment was not perhaps of the gentlest. 

‘I have to demand an explanation from you,’ he said, in a 
voice trembling with anger. | 

‘ You'll have to satisfy me first that you have a right to it,’ I 
retorted, feeling no inclination to be bullied. 

‘You’ve got to tell me,’ he said, coming a step nearer, ‘ what 
you have done with Miss Robertson.’ 

‘I never heard of the young lady in my life,’ I answered. 

‘Don’t lie to me,’ he said fiercely; ‘ you have sent money to 
her mother. I got to know it at M——. AndI have heard more 
of you. You have got her alone in your shanty on an island. 
You took her to M and forced her to marry you there, and 
then you dragged her away and let no one see her again. You 
have been the most abominable and detestable villain on this 
earth, and I have come here to make you pay for it.’ 

He suffered so evidently in his strong passion that I should 
have forgiven him if his belief had been less insulting to me. 
The memory of ‘ Johnny’ was quite fresh in my mind, and I 
could not patiently hear myself identified with him. 

‘In the first place,’ I said coolly, ‘I should like to ask you 
whether I look like the villain you describe.’ He stared at this 
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rather, and I went on, ‘ In the next place I should like to know 
what, if I have done all these things, you have got to say to it.’ 

He became very pale, and answered, ‘I am a second cousin. 
It was against my wish that she came on this abominable expe- 
dition. When I heard of the loss of the yacht I could not believe 
she was dead, and I threw up everything to come out here to look 
for her.’ 

‘Is that all?’ I asked, watching him, and reading his secret 
in his face. 

‘No, it isn’t all. She was to have married me in two years; 
and now, if it’s true what they say > He clenched his fist and 
his eyes burned. I was sorry for him. 

‘You have demanded satisfaction; and you shall have it at 
once,’ I replied, walking to the door. He tried to intercept me. 

‘ But tell me first—is she ?’ and he broke down. He, 
foolish fellow, had ascertained nothing from my landlord, but only 
asked for me by name. The two stories which he had somehow 
worked out, the one of the pearls and the other of the marriage, 
he had—perhaps naturally enough—pieced into one. 

*T will tell you nothing,’ I answered, ‘ follow me ;’ and I led 
the way down the passage to another door. Iflungit open. ‘Go 
in there,’ I said curtly. He looked at me closely; he thought I 
meant fighting, and he knew he had been foolish, since the lady’s 
fate was still uncertain, but he did not shirk it. I waited for him 
to pass, and then he stood bewildered, for someone inside the 
room rose instantly. He looked at the vision incredulously, and 
for a moment she too hesitated. Then I saw her come forward 
and fling herself weeping into his arms, which opened very readily 
to receive her. I shut the door and left them. 

His coming settled all difficulties. He married the lady, and 
he apologised to me very handsomely for his mistake. 

A, ARMITT. 





Afraid of the Dark, 


My name is Edward Houghton; I am twenty-eight years old, am 
unmarried, enjoy the best of health and spirits, hold a Government 
inspectorship with a good salary, entailing plenty of travelling, 
and have only one care in the world—ZI am afraid of the dark. 
Indeed, it is something more than fear—it is a terror which has 
haunted me from my childhood to the present day. 

Only three people in the world besides myself have my secret : 
my mother, Sir George Gillingham, of Gillingham Towers, with 
whom I lived for five years as private tutor to his sons, and who 
got me my appointment, and Mr. Pallatti. 

When I left the Towers a twelvemonth ago, my nervous dread 
of the nights I should have to pass in strange bedrooms of strange 
inns, when travelling on inspection duty, became so acute and 
overwhelming that I determined to consult a leading physician 
about myself. 

Sir Alfred Smith listened to my story attentively, asked me a 
multitude of questions about my health and habits, and especially 
whether anything ever occurred in very early childhood to give 
me a shock, although I might have been too young at the time 
to remember it now. My catechism over, he said: 

‘Mr. Houghton, I must tell you frankly that I can do nothing 
for you. The symptoms you have described are distressing, but 
I cannot tell you as a physician how they originate, or suggest 
any way of alleviating them. I have a friend, however, who is a 
profound believer in animal magnetism, and although I am very 
sceptical about many of his theories, he is one of the cleverest and 
most agreeable men I know. It can do no harm for you to see 
him, and I am quite certain he will perfectly sympathise with you, 
if he can do nothing else. His name is Pallatti, and I have 
written down his address for you. Call upon him at three o’clock 
to-morrow, and I will write to tell him that he may expect you.’ 

I found Mr. Pallatti the next afternoon lounging over a book 
in a large luxuriously furnished room crowded with pictures, 
curios, and ‘ pretty things ’—a handsome young gentleman, per- 
fectly dressed, with a pair of eyes which, if they could not see 
through a milestone, looked as if they could pierce a human being 
through and through. 

After a little indifferent conversation, I began to tell him my 
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tale, but I was so nervous that I bungled wofully and interspersed 
my narrative with idiotic giggles. 

‘Wait a bit, Mr. Houghton, there’s no hurry,’ said Mr. Pallatti, 
bringing me a glass of wine from a side table ; ‘ you are my patient, 
you know, and must drink this before beginning a long story.’ 

I expect he must have put something into my draught, for in 
a few minutes I found myself talking as calmly and impassively 
as if I were speaking of some other person. 

I told him how, if I left my bed in the dark and took two 
steps away from it, I was utterly lost; how my outstretched hands 
would touch a window where I expected to find a door, and all the 
furniture seemed to play puss in the corner as I moved about, 
until at last I would sink on the ground utterly unnerved and 
trembling to wait through long hours for daylight. 

I told him (and as I went on Mr. Pallatti’s face grew eagerly 
attentive) how, when I was a boy of sixteen, my mother had described 
to me the circumstances of my eldest brother’s death by drowning 
when I was an infant; how the same night my light went out 
and I saw through a luminous haze a room with ladies and a 
gentleman in it, a servant coming in at the door followed by a 
boatman carrying a boy in his arms with a dead face and water 
dripping from his long hair; how, when I told my mother what I 
had seen, she said that I had described to the minutest detail— 
the pattern of the wall-paper, the flowers on the chimneypiece— 
the identical scene as it occurred on that terrible morning at 
Brighton. 

‘Any other experience like that?’ asked Mr. Pallatti.. ‘I 
can’t tell you how deeply you have interested me, Mr. Houghton.’ 

‘ Only one other,’ I replied, ‘and that occurred at Gillingham 
Towers, where I lived for five years as private tutor to Sir George 
Gillingham’s sons. He had been telling me one evening a curious 
story of a tragedy that occurred in his family more than a century 
ago, and had pointed out to me the portraits hanging in the great 
drawing-room of the three principal actors. Some papers of the 
utmost importance were abstracted in the confusion at the time, 
and Sir George said that his inability to produce them if ever 
called upon to do so might be most disastrous. The danger, of 
course, decreased as the years rolled by, but the sword still hung 
over the house of Gillingham, though the hair by which it was 
originally suspended might have thickened to a cord. 

‘That night a great storm of wind and rain broke over the 
Towers; my window was burst open, my light extinguished, and 
the matches I always kept to my hand were wet and useless, For 
the second time in my life the luminous haze rolled out before 
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me, and through it there appeared a very small room with one 


narrow window, the lower sash of which was thrown up—a lumber 


room apparently, with one bare table in the centre, a few broken 
chairs piled up in the corners, some dirty looking prints in black 
frames on the walls, and a great glass case full of stuffed birds, 
some tumbling and some tumbled from their perches, and all in 
the last stage of dilapidation and decay. When all this was 
clearly developed, the shadowy forms of a man and a woman 
appeared dimly, and I could see that their outlines agreed with 
those of two of the family portraits Sir George had pointed out to 
me. But happening at that moment to turn my head, I saw a 
thin stream of light shining through a chink in the door. I 
reached it at a bound, and catching up a lamp some one had left 
burning on the stairs, returned to my room to find everything as 
usual, Itold Sir George, and we thoroughly explored the deserted 
wing of the Towers, but could find no room in the least resem- 
bling the one of my vision.’ 

As I concluded a page boy brought in coffee, and when I had 
drunk mine, the curious feeling of constraint under which I had 
been speaking passed off, and I said quite cheerfully, ‘There, Mr. 
Pallatti, I have made a clean breast of it, and now, what do you 
prescribe ?’ : 

‘A dog,’ said Mr. Pallatti. 

‘What! to eat?’ I laughed. 

‘No, to sleep with. There is no cure but death for the 
wonderful gift of second sight, and it is a gift, if too much used, 
full of danger to brain and nerves. But prevention is better than 
cure, so buy a little dog and let him lie at the foot of your bed, 
and you will not be troubled by visions again even if your light 
does go out.’ 

We parted with mutual promises to meet soon, but I was 
ordered away on duty, and it was six months before I saw him 
again. 

I had just returned to London and was intending to look him 
up, when I received a letter from Sir George Gillingham begging 
me to go at once to the Towers on a matter of the deepest im- 
portance. I lost not a minute in.obeying the summons, and full 
of anxiety and a misgiving that something was very wrong, I 
arrived at the Towers as the dressing gong for dinner was 
sounding. 

Sir George met me as I drove under the great portico. He 
looked so worn and harassed that I could not help whispering, 
‘Good Heavens, Sir George, what is it? Has that question of 
the title-deeds cropped up again after all?’ 
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‘ Yes, it has with a vengeance,’ said Sir George, ‘but go and 
dress now and meet us in the dining-room. There are no ladies— 
only Pallatti, who says he has: met you before.’ 

I entered the dining-room with the soup and shook hands 
cordially with Pallatti. He and I were in ordinary evening dress, 
but Sir George was arrayed as for some great state function. 
He wore black knee breeches and silk stockings and great diamond 
buckles in his shoes, the broad ribbon of the Bath crossed his 
white waistcoat, and he wore half a dozen orders as well. He had 
brought his chef down with him, and we sat down to a dinner fit 
for the gods. The wine he gave us was scarcely ever brought out 
except when some Royal Prince accepted the hospitality of the 
Towers for a night, and was almost priceless, I knew it and 
Mr. Pallatti soon found it out, and our eyes twinkled. Sir George 
saw it and was glad. Hedrank to each of us in the old-fashioned 
way and said, ‘I am making a little feast to-night, my young friends, 
for reasons of my own. It is the old story: let us eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to-morrow—well, to-morrow we'll do the same, let us 
hope,’ he said, turning it off with a laugh. 

Mr. Pallatti was certainly well worth a good dinner. Without 
seeming to monopolise the conversation, he always had something 
original -to say upon every topic that was started, and his fun and 
wit were so keen and spontaneous that our solemn little dinner 
party became quite a rollicking affair. Amongst the subjects we 
discussed was the last new trick of the last new conjurer, which 
was puzzling all London and giving learned judges and doctors 
and parsons sleepless nights in the endeavour to find it out. 

‘ Why, don’t you know how that is done ?’ said Mr. Pallatti, and 
he proceeded to solve the riddle in a dozen words. 

‘ Most extraordinary!’ exclaimed Sir George. ‘Do you mean 
to say you found it out yourself?’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Pallatti, ‘the very first time I went. There 
never has been and never will be a trick of any kind that I am un- 
able to unravel. I suppose it is a kind of gift, but I have never 
made any use of it except sometimes to have a little fun among 
the spiritualists.’ And he gave me a peculiar look out of his 
black eyes. 

‘Exposing all their rascally fortune-telling and rapping and 
table turning and such small knaveries, I suppose,’ I observed 
composedly. 

‘ Quite so,’ replied Pallatti dryly. 

‘And now, gentlemen,’ said Sir George as the last bottle of 
claret was emptied, and we were ashamed even to look as if we 
should like some more, ‘if you please we will take our coffee in 
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the drawing-room as there are no ladies there,’ and he rose from 
the table and walked towards the door. As we followed Pallatti 
whispered in my ear, ‘ Mr Houghton, I should like to be a modern 
Clarence and be drowned in a hundred dozen of that claret!’ 

To my surprise Sir George led the way to the great state 
drawing-room, and as we entered a perfect blaze of splendour was 
before us. The huge saloon, with its frescoed ceilings and pro- 
fuse gilding, was lighted up by hundreds of wax candles in great 
chandeliers, in sconces, brackets, and lustres; the walls were 
entirely covered by full-length portraits of old Gillinghams; over 
each portrait a powerful lamp and reflector threw so strong 
a light that every gallant knight and gentle dame seemed to have 
come to life and be gazing at the black-coated intruders into 
their gay assembly. Two enormous fires were burning, one at each 
end of the room, and before one of these Sir George stood and 
motioned us to be seated. He looked so grand and stately, and 
the brilliance of the scene was so overpowering, that Pallatti and I 
listened for his words with a kind of awe. 

‘Gentlemen, I am not going to detain you for any length of 
time by telling you over again the history which you have both 
heard already from my lips. But on this particular night I wish 
to recapitulate some of the main facts. 

‘In the year 1745 my great-grandfather, Sir Hugo Gillingham, 
after being many years a widower, married a young and beautiful 
girl and brought her to the Towers. There are his portrait and 
hers,’ pointing to them; ‘ go up to them and inspect them closely 
—learn them by heart. Who knows what may come of your doing 
so?’ he said almost fiercely. 

‘The girl was faithless to him—faithless from the very day she 
was wed, and her lover was her own husband’s vagabond, worthless 
cousin, the son of a man who had squandered his birthright and 
willingly parted with all the great estates of Gillingham to his 
younger brother and his heirs for ever. There is the man’s por- 
trait in that corner; study his face and figure as closely, both of 
you. The year 1745 brought ruin and misery on many a noble 
house, and Sir Hugo did his best to involve himself in the same 
fate. Gentlemen, it is a fact that that poor scarecrow, the Pre- 
tender, once sat in that travesty of a throne, whilst well-born, 
virtuous ladies crowded round to kiss his false hand,’ and Sir 
George pointed to a chair, surmounted by a kind of canopy of gold 
and crimson. 

‘One night,’ continued Sir George, ‘Sir Hugo returned home 
earlier than he was expected, and, walking hastily upstairs, the 
first thing he heard was the voice of his wife in conversation 
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with a stranger in one of the rooms. He tried the door; it was 
locked, and by the time he had burst it open a man was leaping 
out of the open window. Sir Hugo dashed after him, and, after 
half a dozen passes, drove his sword through the body of Conrad 
Gillingham. Returning through the window he found his wife 
senseless on the floor, and, putting a constraint upon himself to 
refrain from spurning her with his foot, he passed on to his bed- 
chamber, where the first thing that met his eye was a great iron 
chest with the lid open, whilst a very short examination showed 
that his precious title-deeds had been abstracted. He found his 
way back to where Conrad lay with staring eyes in the moonlight, 
and searched the body for the deeds without success. Returning 
through the window, his wife sat up and looked at him and his 
bloodstained hands, but her face was the face of a maniac, and she 
never recovered her reason, dying many years afterwards within 
the walls of a madhouse. 

‘He saw the whole devilish plot now. Conrad Gillingham, 
using his wife as his tool, had intended to abstract the deeds, and, 
with these in his possession, to attaint him of high treason and 
claim the estates. 

‘There was a State trial, which anyone can read to this day, 
and he was acquitted, with a universal expression of pity for his 
misfortune, and of loathing for the subject of his vengeance. 

‘To piece together these facts has cost me months of labour, 
in reading through old diaries and letters in the muniment room, 
for I have never felt sure whether some day or other I or some of 
my descendants might not be challenged to produce the title- 
deeds of Gillingham. The blow has fallen upon me at last. It 
seems that some descendants of that old collateral branch, all 
long since dead and gone, as I hoped and believed, have turned 
up. At any rate there are agents busily at work, making all 
manner of inquiries, searching registers and so on, and my 
lawyers have told me point-blank that I may be called upon to 
produce these deeds, and that if they are not forthcoming my 
tenure of Gillingham Towers may be in serious jeopardy. Unless 
you, my young friends, with your keen wits and ready invention 
can help me, my resources are at an end.’ 

He turned and rang the bell, and then leant his head upon 
his hand, his elbow on the mantelpiece. A servant entered, and 
looking up he said quite naturally, ‘ Put out all these lights and 
close the room again, Mallam—I only wanted to show Mr. Pallatti 
how it looks on a state occasion—and take the cigars and things 
into the billiard-room. We will finish the evening there.’ 

Of the almost incredible events which followed I confess that 
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I am tnable to offer any explanation. I can only vouch for their 
having actually occurred. Whether, as Mr. Pallatti honestly 
believes, the soui can in certain rare instances leave the body and 
wander up and down the spirit world like a dog in a fair prying 
into the secrets of the dead, or whether those events were merely 
the result (to quote the Doctor in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ’) of a ‘ most 
extraordinarily happy and favourable conjunction of circumstances,’ 
will for ever remain a mystery to me. 

When I got into bed that night my brain was in a whirl, and 
I should have been glad to exchange nerves with acat. The 
unusual quantity of wine I had drunk, the dazzling splendour of 
the state drawing-room, the awful midnight tragedy of a century 
ago, and the life-like portraits of the principal actors seemed to 
forbid the very idea of sleep. But when I thought myself most 
wide-awake I began to doze off, and was soon ‘as fast asa church.’ 
How long it had lasted I could not tell, when I woke with a start, 
and for the third time in my life found myself alone in the dark. 
I stretched out my hand for the matches, but they were gone, and 
at the same time the luminous glare appeared upon the wall. 
Then the room, with its one tall opened window, the broken 
furniture, the case of stuffed birds, and the two figures of my 
former vision developed rapidly. I could see the last plainly 
enough now—a man in a long -horseman’s ccat and brown boots 
with great silver spurs, a woman in a long white wrapper, with 
fair hair flowing over her shoulders nearly to the ground, and they 
stood together by the table reading from a large sheet of paper 
which they held between them, by the light of a single candle in 
a tall silver candlestick. Occasionally they turned their faces 
towards me with an anxious expression, as if they were listening 
for something, and I immediately recognised two of the portraits 
in the state drawing-room. Suddenly they started violently, the 
man rushed to the window and leaped out, the woman thrust the 
papers into her dress, and a second man with a drawn sword 
flashing in his hand dashed into the room and through the window 
in pursuit of the fugitive. Then the woman drew out the papers 
and tried to tear them, but they must have been parchment and 
she failed; she put them over the flame of the candle, but one 
corner only began to shrivel, and they would not burn. At last 
she turned to one of the dirty prints which opened at her touch, 
thrust the document into a cavity in the wall, and, reclosing the 
aperture, fell headlong to the ground. I could not have borne 
much more, when there was a glare of light in my eyes, a hand 
shook me roughly by the shoulder, and a voice (Pallatti’s) ex- 
claimed, ‘Good Heavens! Houghton, what is the matter? You 
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must have had the nightmare and look quite exhausted” He 
took a tiny phial from his pocket, and pouring the contents into a 
teaspoon put it to my lips. Whatever the potion was, it was so 
strong that it nearly took my breath away, but its effect was in- 
stantaneous, and I asked him quite calmly, ‘How on earth did 
you come here ?’ 

‘Why, I felt so nervous and wakeful after Sir George’s enter- 
tainment that I couldn’t sleep, and as I got worse and worse, I 
thought I would see if you were in the same plight. You 
certainly seem to have been no better off than I, and I think we 
had better stick together and keep ourselves awake by talking till 
daylight doth appear.’ 

‘ Most willingly,’ I said, ‘ and I will begin by telling you my 
vision like a modern Pharaoh, and perhaps you may be able to 
expound it, O Joseph. There may be nothing in it or everything, 
who knows?’ 

The next morning, after an almost untasted breakfast, Sir 
George and Pallatti and I were prosecuting a vigorous search in 
the haunted wing, but after an hour of hunting and poking into 
every hole and corner, we came reluctantly to the conclusion that | 
there was nothing corresponding in the remotest degree with the 
room of my vision. The case of stuffed birds and the dingy 
prints were especially conspicuous by their absence. 

We were walking away, silent and disappointed, Sir George 
and I leading the way, and had nearly reached the door which 
shut off the wing from the rest of the house, when a shout from 
Pallatti, who had been following at a little distance, caused us to stop. 

‘Eureka! eureka!’ he almost screamed; ‘I ought to have 
seen it at a glance! Come back both of you; we shall know all 
about it in five minutes.’ 

The usually calm and impassive Mr. Pallatti was in such a 
violent state of excitement that we almost feared for his reason, 
but we obeyed him and returned upon our steps. 

Without hesitation he went straight into a room called the 
Best Bedchamber, in one corner of which there still -stood the 
great iron chest from which the fatal title-deeds had been ab- 
stracted, and taking a foot-rule from his pocket carefully measured 
the wall on one side of the door—nine feet. 

Then he came out into the corridor, which was panelled through- 
out with dark oak from floor to ceiling, and measuring off nine feet 
from the side of the door on the outside, marked the place with a 
deep score of his knife. Transferring his attention to the next room 
(known as the Blue Bedchamber), he scored off seven feet. His 
discovery was patent enough now. Again applying his rule to 
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the space between the two scores, it was at once seen that there 
were eleven feet of wall unaccounted for! 

‘ There is a carpenter at work close by,’ panted Pallatti; ‘we 
saw him as we came up. Run, my dear Houghton, and bring 
him here with his tools.’ 

I was off like a shot, and soon returned with the astounded 
carpenter, who had been shedding gimlets, bradawls, nails and 
screws, and such small articles plentifully by the wayside out of 
his basket in his haste. Pallatti had already sounded the wains- 
cot; the rusty nails gave way at the first wrench, the planks were 
removed, the carpenter was dismissed, and then, with an almost 
indescribable feeling ofawe, we stood within the very room I knew 
so well. The stuffed birds, the crazy furniture, the dingy prints 
—all were there, and on the little table in the centre stood a tall 
and tarnished silver candlestick, the candle long since devoured 
by the great-grandfathers of the mice who scampered into their 
holes as we entered. 

For two or three minutes not a word was said, and then I 
sprang at one of the prints and tried to tear it from the wall, but 
Pallatti stayed my hand. 

‘ There is not a secret spring in the world could baffle me for 
two minutes,’ he said quietly. 

With one touch of his fingers the picture flew open, and putting 
in his hand he pulled out a mass of crumpled parchment. 

A short inspection proved to Sir George that they were the 
long lost deeds, and we all saw for ourselves that one corner was 
shrivelled and stained with grease and smoke. 

The next morning I found Sir George waiting 
me alone. 

‘Where is Pallatti, Sir George ?’ I asked. 

‘Gone,’ replied Sir George, bursting out laughing. ‘He said 
he was afraid of your punching his head if he stayed.’ 

‘ What on earth should I do that for? ’ I wondered. 

‘ Because he played you a trick—went into your room after you 
were asleep, blew out your light, stole your matches, and hid him- 
self in a cupboard in the hope that you would be able to give us 
the benefit of one of your experiences, as you call them. But he 
told me to assure you on his honour that not one hint of what 
happened that night shall ever pass his lips.’ 

‘ And I quite believe him,’ I said warmly. ‘ Pallattiis a glorious 
fellow, and although it wasn’t very pleasant for me at the time, 
the game, in this case, was well worth the absence of the candle.’ 

EDWARD A. IRVING, 
#2 
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Intropuctory Norte. 


A ¥Ew months ago my cousin Herbert Mylne, barrister, was found 
dead in his chair at his London chambers, from the effect, the 
doctors said, of the rupture of a blood-vessel in his heart. As 
his only relative and oldest friend, I was the first to whom the 
intelligence was conveyed; and when I arrived at his rooms, I 
found upon the desk before which he was sitting when he died, 
several sheets of manuscript in his handwriting. Searching 
further, I discovered within the desk another manuscript. The 
grate was filled with a mass of torn and partially-burnt paper, 
and under it was a broken phial. On perusing the two manu- 
scripts I saw that they referred to the same matter; that they 
were undoubtedly fragments from my poor friend’s life-story ; and 
in giving them here in their chronological order I may only remark 
that, from what I know of that story, I have every reason to be-~ 
lieve that what follows is literally true, and not the fancy of a 
diseased brain. 


Tue First Manuscript. 


YESTERDAY I was as happy as any man in the three kingdoms; 
to-day I am as miserable as was Clive Newcome under the rule of 
the Campaigner. Miserable! Miserable is hardly the word for 
it, and yet I have no other with which to express my feelings— 
the state of mingled doubt, jealousy, and unhappiness into which 
I have worked myself. Until nowI have been in ignorance of the 
depth of my nature; I never could have believed that a single 
incident could have stirred me to the bottom of my soul as 
to-day’s experience has done. 

Yesterday, as I have said, I was happy, and so I might be. 
Moderately rich; good-looking and well-educated ; engaged to as 
charming. a girl as could be found in all England: what more 
could man wish? And, in truth, I wished nothing more; the love 
of Mabel Cardinall was sufficient forme. How I met Miss Car- 
dinall at her uncle’s house in Lincolnshire last Christmas, and 
how I fell in love with her, I need not tell; all that I care to 
remember to-day is that in summer I found myself in the 
neighbourhood of Cardinall Grange, in the East Riding, and that 
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when I left it I was no longer free. A few hours ago, the name, 
or even the thought, of Mabel Cardinall would have been enough 
to make me rave for ten minutes—in the usual way of lovers, as 
novelists used sardonically to remark; but now—well, even yet, 
I feel that it would not take much to make me do so. But, 
somehow, she does not seem the same to me, and the worst of it 
is that I cannot justify the change to myself. I only know that 
it is there, and I know also the cause of it; but that cause is so 
trivial that to anyone but a man of sensitive feelings it may seem 
no cause at all. 

This afternoon, then, having nothing better to do, I strolled 
along to the Unicorn Club, and after looking into the papers, 
passed into the smoking-room. There I found an old college 
friend, Sir George Gurdon, whom I had not seen for months, and 
I stood talking to him for several minutes. It was very seldom 
that Sir George honoured the Unicorn, or London for that matter, 
with his presence, for, when he was not shooting in the Highlands 
or fishing in Norway, he was usually a few thousand miles off in 
his yacht. Accordingly, I asked him with some curiosity the 
reason of his visit at this time of the year. 

‘Oh!’ he replied, ‘I’m only passing through on my way to 
the North. Fact is, I was cruising about in the Levant when I 
got a letter from the mater asking me when I intended to settle 
down, and telling me that she was staying near a girl I used 
to be sweet on. So I thought I might humour her for a month 
or two, and, giving my captain orders to bring the boat round to 
Southampton, I came home overland. Leave here by the 6.50 
train—and, by Jove! it’s six already!’ 

I wished him success in his new venture, thinking that a 
handsome fellow like Gurdon, with a rent-roll of 15,000/., would 
have no difficulty in pleasing an ordinary young lady—or her 
mamma. 

‘I must be going now,’ he continued, ‘or I may lose my train, 
and there’s not another to Stoketon Regis to-night.’ 

‘Stoketon Regis!’ 

‘ Yes—do you know the place ?’ 

I nodded assent, for I happened to know it very well indeed, 
seeing that Cardinall Grange was situated not a couple of miles 
from it. 

‘Then perhaps you know the lady I’m going down to inspect 
—NMiss Cardinall her name is. But there’s my cab at the door. 
Ta-ta, Mylne. Hope to see you down at my place for the 
partridges.’ 

A hurried shake of the hand, and he was gone. From the 
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window I watched him enter his cab and drive off, thinking what 
an odious beggar he was, and howI should like to wring his neck. 
Such a change had these two words—‘ Miss Cardinall ’—accom- 
plished that, had I met my old friend again, I might have done 
something desperate. My first feeling, indeed, was exasperation 
against Gurdon ; for I never thought of Mabel at all for a long 
time after Sir George’s departure; and perhaps it was well for 
that gentleman, or for me, that he was beyond reach. 

As in a dream I returned to my chambers, and sat down to 
think over the incidents of my encounter with Gurdon. Before 
he had mentioned Miss Cardinall’s name I had had the distinct 
impression that the young lady had been ‘ sweet’ on him as well 
as vice versa, although he had not said so in so many words; and 
the thought was gall and wormwood to me. Soon, in brooding 
over this fact (or rather fancy), I almost forgot Gurdon’s existence ; 
all the force of my mind was concentrated upon the thought, 
can there be anything between my betrothed and my old chum? 
I had never realised the depth of my love for Mabel till this 
incident told me; and now that I was in this frame of mind I 
began fully to understand the truth of Pope’s words: 


One master passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron's serpent, swallows up the rest. 


Love for Mabel was my master passion, and its hitherto unknown 
strength almost overmastered me. For hours I sat, my mind full 
of uncertainty, jealousy, and shame that I should doubt. But I 
was carried away by something beyond my control ; I was literally 
powerless to prevent what was passing within me; and God knows 
that if I wavered in my trust of Mabel I have suffered for it. 
Yet I did waver, and all kinds of doubts beset me; and more 
than once I really wondered if it would not be better to put an 
end to them by the only means within my power. 

So far I had written down these words, which may be read by 
no eyes save mine, when, having no more to write, I sat back in 
my chair, and again allowed my thoughts full rein. By what 
channel my mind arrived at it I know not, but soon I was think- 
ing, not of Mabel, but of an old friend of mine who had died at 
my Cheshire home. Vasali his name was, and when I first met 
him he was professor in a northern Italian university. Although 
he was a deep thinker and great savant, and I the very antithesis 
of that, we were soon inseparable; and when I left Italy, it was 
with his promise that he would spend his first holiday with me. In 
a few months he came to England, and while he was my guest he 
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was perpetually engaged in experiments—‘ Perfecting a discovery,’ 
he said, ‘which would revolutionise the world.’ The discovery, 
however, he was never destined to perfect, for he was thrown from 
his horse while out riding, and when the doctor had examined him 
his recovery. was pronounced impossible. He lingered on until 
the next day, and in a conscious interlude gave me a small phial, 
saying (how well I remember his words !): 

‘You are my only friend, Herbert, and to you I give this fluid, 
the result of my experiment, but by no means perfect yet. By 
chance I discovered one of nature’s great secrets—how at the 
bidding of the wil, if that will be properly guided, the body may 
assume different shapes from that which it ordinarily has; and by 
hard work I have reached a certain point. If you take three drops 
of this fluid, my friend, and desire to be in whatever place you 
will, you will at once find yourself there. A duplicate of your 
form remains on the spot, as if in sleep; your actual self may be 
thousands of miles away. The effect only lasts for a quarter of 
an hour, after which you are again re-united. This, my friend, is 
but a first principle of the discovery, and I have been prevented 
from reaching the great consummation of it by death. So be it; 
Fate is against me. But I trust to you to carry it out; only 
beware of the third time, and, Herbert, bury me at home F 

I could hear no more; he was again unconscious. He died 
two hours later, and I buried him in his native Florence. 

As for the phial with its contents, I laid it away, putting down 
Vasali’s dying words as the ravings of delirium. Events which 
followed, indeed, almost put the remembrance of it out of my 
mind, and if I did chance to recollect it I had no curiosity to 
know if its contents had any talismanic power. But I always in- 
tended, some time or other, to hand it over for analysis to one of 
my chemical acquaintances. 

But now, in the state of mind in which I happened to be, and 
remembering that Vasali had been no quack, but one of the fore- 
most of Italian scientists, I vaguely wondered if by any possibility 
there could be anything in the discovery. There might be some- 
thing; surely, at least, there could be no harm. What, then, was 
to hinder me from testing its worth? I do not remember what 
put the startling thought into my brain; but the terrible, con- 
suming desire to see Mabel at once, to find out if she were con- 
stant, was more than I could stand, and I was ready for any means 
that gave me a prospect of accomplishing that desire. 

Almost mechanically I rose and searched my cabinet for the 
phial, and in a few minutes found it—a small octagonal bottle, 
without label and tightly corked, containing a colourless fluid, 
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apparently without either taste or smell. Placing it before me, I 
went over Vasali’s dying words. All this time, though my nerves 
were at a high state of tension, my mind was still vacillating, and 
I was going over the matter time after time without coming to 
any decision, when, happening to look at the clock on my mantel- 
shelf, I saw that it was two minutes to ten. Impelled by an irre- 
sistible impulse, I rose and mixed three drops of the fluid in a glass 
of water, which, though colourless itself, it instantaneously changed 
to a pale greenish colour. Then, stretching myself upon my sofa, 
I looked once more at the stuff, and then, with a sudden resolu- 
tion, and the desire in my mind to be at Cardinall Grange, I drank it 
off just as the clock was striking ten. Before I had counted more 
than five strokes, I was, as it were, in a deep sleep. 

A minute later, it seemed to me, I awoke; but, instead of 
being on my sofa, I was lying in the open air amid the blackness 
of the night. I rose and looked round. The scene seemed 
familiar to me; the trees and shrubs behind and on either side, 
the fountain on my right hand, and, directly in front, the outline of 
a large building. At once I realised that I was in truth standing 
on the lawn of Cardinall Grange, and that Vasali’s fluid, by trans- 
porting me in a minute from London to Yorkshire, had done all 
that he had said it would. 

But for a moment I thought it might be nothing save a 
phantom of the imagination ; and only on finding that the ground 
was real enough, and that the fountain was the same, was I 
thoroughly convinced. Then, when I saw that I was in stern 
reality standing before the Grange, I turned, almost mechanically, 
into a little walk which led up to a 100m used, I knew, as a parlour 
sacred to the ladies of the house. As I approached I noticed that 
the windows were illuminated as if the room were occupied ; and, 
cautiously creeping forward and looking in between the curtains, 
I saw, seated on the other side of the fireplace, Mabel. Her face 
was as plainly visible to me as if we had been sitting vis-a-vis, and I 
could also see that she was engaged in reading a letter. With a 
start I recognised the letter as one sent by me on the preceding 
day; and eagerly I watched her countenance as she went over it 
more than once. What she did, it is not for me to say; it will be 
sufficient if I remark that what I saw while acting the spy was 
more than enough to convince me that Mabel’s heart was still 
mine. 

For a time I occupied the same place, steadily resisting the 
desire I felt to step in and declare myself; but by-and-by a drowsy 
feeling began to creep over me, mastering me so gradually and 
insidiously that I hardly knew J was being mastered, Before the 
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end came I had the presence of mind to pluck a sprig of ivy from 
the side of the window, and then—insensibility. 

Again I awoke, this time upon my own sofa, finding an empty 
glass by my side, the gas and fire still burning as I had left them, 
and everything, in fact, in its former condition. For a second I 
thought I had been dreaming; but only for a second, for, looking 
at the clock, I saw that it was exactly a quarter-pust ten. More 
than this, forming proof positive that my experience had been no 
dream, at my feet lay a sprig of ivy. 

Of what I had thus so mysteriously gone through I need say 
no more here; I feel as if I cannot think any more about it at 
present—it is, in a way, beyond me; but, at any rate, it has been 
the means of making me even happier than I was before I met 
Sir George Gurdon. And for happiness, I take it, it is worth while 
undergoing something new and strange. 


THE SECOND MANUSCRIPT. 


A WEEK has passed since my first supernatural visit to Cardi- 
nall Grange, and again I take up my pen—perhaps for the last 
time—to tell of the development of that incident at the Unicorn 
Club. Why did Fate send my steps thither at all? Why, because 
of that one trivial affair, should I be doomed to this misery and 
doubt? We are told that all our actions tend to our ultimate 
good, but I cannot see anything but evil and unhappiness springing 
from that chance meeting with Sir George Gurdon. But though 
my heart is bitter I must go on with my narrative ; nothing save 
making a confidant of something, even if it be only the inanimate 
paper, affords me the least relief. 

For nearly a week I went about my daily avocations as usual, 
my mind reassured by what I had seen during my strange visit 
to the Grange. True, I could not help thinking of the events of 
that day, but these thoughts all came to one conclusion, that 
there was nothing whatever calling for my interference. But a 
reaction came yesterday, when by the evening post I received the 


following note : 
‘Mewburn Manor, Stoketon Regis, Yorks. 


‘My dear Mylne,—The mater has a room to spare, and you 
may have it if you care to run down to-morrow. Wire what 
train. I find that you are well known at a certain house near 
here—you might have told me. As for my suit, I don’t despair— 
it is progressing as well as can be expected, and you may soon 
‘have to congratulate me.—Yours, 

; ‘GEO. GURDON.’ 

To tell the state of mind into which this note threw me would 
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merely be to recapitulate the details I have already written down ; 
but I verily believe that for some time after its receipt I was on 
the verge of madness. The last sentence left me no alternative 
but to suppose that Gurdon wished to give me warning that Mabel 
intended to throw me over, or that he, having found out my 
attachment, had determined to win her from me. The rest of the 
letter was puzzling, and I could only account for it on the suppo- 
sition that Gurdon did not know I was engaged, and wished to 
let Mabel decide between us while both were on the spot. But it 
was the words in which he told me that his suit was progressing 
well, that were so maddening to me; and although, remembering 
the events of the preceding week, I strove to be calm, these 
words burned their way into my brain so that I could think of 
nothing else. But even this time I did not doubt Mabel; 
I was only filled with a desire to know what Gurdon really 
meant. 

The minutes passed on; up and down my room I paced, my 
mind filled with such thoughts as I do not now care to remember}; 
and wondering whether or not to accept the invitation to Mewburn 
Manor. At last I decided for various reasons to do so, to go down 
by the first train in the morning, and set my doubts at rest for 
once and all. But even after coming to a decision on this point, 
I found myself no better; every minute I was asking myself what 
Gurdon was doing at that moment, and whether he was over at 
the Grange or not. SoI congratulated myself when at length I 
remembered Vasali’s fluid, and, more to put an end to my un- 
welcome thoughts than for any other reason, I determined to 
make a second trial of it. 

It was no sooner thought of than done. As I made the usual 
preparations for my transportation I noticed that the street lamps 
outside were lit; but as evening arrives sooner in the City than 
in more favoured regions, I had no doubt that twilight still 
reigned in the open country. And so it proved. When I had 
followed Vasali’s instructions exactly as on the former occasion, 
and experienced again the same sensations, I found that on 
awakening the twilight was merging into dusk. For the second 
time the potion had done its work well—I was lying as before on 
the lawn of Cardinall Grange, in the deep shadow cast by the 
trees bordering it. 

Before me was the house, many of its windows illuminated, 
reminding me that dinner must be in progress, or only just over; 
and, standing there in the cool of the autumn evening, I con- 
_ sidered the best means of effecting the purpose I had in view. 
Whilst I was doing so, I heard in the distance the sound of voices 
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and footsteps, evidently of two persons or more, who were coming 
down a walk near which I was standing. Crouching down behind 
the bushes, I awaited their approach ; but before they came up I 
recognised two of them by their voices, and they were Sir George 
Gurdon and Mabel Cardinall. I heard also the voice of another 
person, but it was strange to me, and as the trio passed I saw 
that the lady to whom it belonged was one whom I had never seen 
before. 

‘No doubt to-morrow,’ Gurdon was saying as they passed 
where I was hidden; ‘he cannot be doing much at this season, 
and I shouldn’t suppose he would miss such a chance.’ 

‘Mabel should know best,’ said the strange lady, who by her 
voice was apparently young. 

‘And I certainly think he will,’ replied Mabel; ‘Mr. Mylne is 
too fond of the country not to take advantage of such a chance.’ 

It was with a strange feeling that I discovered by this scrap 
of conversation that they were talking of Gurdon’s invitation to 
me; but there was something in the fact beyond my comprehen- 
sion, and to which I should like a solution. So, after they had 
passed, I slipped into the walk and followed them, thinking that 
I might thereby solve the mystery—if mystery it was—which 
was hanging so heavilyon my mind. For some distance the walk 
wound through the trees, and here it was necessarily quite dark ; 
and then, entering the open park beyond, the light upon it was 
that of the twilight, by which, though deepening fast, objects 
were still perceivable. Going through the trees I followed so 
closely at the heels of the trio in front, that when they came into 
the comparatively good light beyond, I found myself unable, 
unless by halting altogether, to keep beyond the range of their 
vision if they should turn. But, truth to tell, I had no thought 
of anything but dogging their footsteps, though, had I known the 
consequence, I would have cut off my right hand rather than do 
so. So little did I think that by my accursed doubts I should 
be the means of a catastrophe fatal to every hope and desire I 
ever had—destined perhaps to be fatal, not only to my own life, 
but also to a life even dearer to me. 

To resume. I was no more than three or four yards behind, 
so close indeed that I wonder now that they did not before this 
become aware of my presence, when, so suddenly that I was taken 
by surprise, they turned round. What followed I hardly know. 
I was so directly in front and so near, that they could not help 
seeing me the moment they turned; and that they did so I 
realised by the looks on their faces, barely visible through the 
gathering dusk. Mabel gave but one glance, but it was enough ; 
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and, as she fell to-the ground in a dead swoon, I heard her iow, 
piercing cry :— 

‘ Bertie!’ 

For the life of me I could not move a step, and I had no eyes 
for anything save Mabel’s inanimate form; yet I was aware that 
just as she fainted the strange lady screamed and ran off at full 
speed—whither, I neither knew nor cared. As for Gurdon, he 
glanced at me once in what seemed a startled, frightened manner, 
and then bent over Mabel, whom he proceeded to lift in his arms, 
as if to carry her indoors. As with his burden he hurriedly 
passed where I stood, I saw that his face was of ashy paleness; 
but, notwithstanding his haste and evident fear, he said: 

‘If you are a man, and not a spirit, wait here until I return.’ 

That, however, was beyond me; even before he was out of 
sight the drowsiness began to overpower me, and by the time he 
reached the house I had been transported back to London, to be 
left alone with Judas-like thoughts of remorse and despair—such 
thoughts as make one understand the conditions of mind under 
which a man may be driven to suicide. 

That night there was no sleep for me, but of the mental 
agonies I underwent I shall say nothing here. With the first 
morning light I wrote these pages, more, as I have said, to divert 
my mind than for any other reason; and in this I have succeeded 
so well that now I am able to take a less pessimistic view of the 
matter. With the first train I shall go down to Stoketon, and 
until then, five hours hence—it is now half-past five—I must be 
content with what consolation I can extract from hope. 


The ink was hardly dry on these words when the hopes in 
which I had indulged were dashed to the ground by the receipt of 
a telegram which reached me a few minutes ago, a little after six 
o’clock. It was from Mabel’s father, and, although brief, its pur- 
port could not be mistaken. 

‘Miss Cardinall dangerously ill,’ it said. ‘Continually crying 
out for you. Come by first train, or you may be too late.’ 

Had I received such a message on the preceding day, I cannot 
say what its effect might have been; but now, strange as it may 
appear after my recent experiences, I am quite calm. My brain 
has only room for the one thought, that Mabel is dying, and that 
I have killed her. Dying? even at this moment she may be 
dead, and I hundreds of miles away. Good God! could I find no 
means of going toher? The fluid—for the third time, despite the 
reason [ have to curse it, I must use it; how else is it possible 
for me to exist for the four hours and a half until the train starts ? 
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Yes, I shall go at once; and lest there be anything in Vasali’s 
warning to beware of the third time, I leave this manuscript here 
to tell of my fate. 

I have made my third journey to Cardinall Grange, and it is 
the last I shall make by supernatural means. This time, when I 
awoke in the dewy freshness of the autumn morning, I made at 
once for the house, but when I came near I dared not (as I had 
intended) boldly enter it; I could only hover round, wondering 
if the deep silence presaged death, or if death had already done 
its work. Thus I was as far from my purpose as ever, and I might 
have had to return without any result whatever, had I not, while 
prowling under an open window, overheard two servants gossiping. 
From what they said I gathered that there was no hope—that she 
was dying. And with this in my heart I was conveyed back to my 
chambers, conscious of no bad effect from my journey beyond an 
undefinable feeling of oppression at my heart. My first act on 
awakening was to break Vasali’s phial—I was determined that 
neither I nor anyone else should have anything more to do witha 
discovery which had been such a curse to me. 

Having still four hours to wait until the train started at 10.40, 
I occupied part of the time in arranging my affairs so far as they 
needed arrangement, and in burning such papers as I wished no 
other eyes than mine to read. Why I did this I hardly know; 
perhaps I have a vague presentiment that if Mabel dies I shall 
not be long in following her. 

I have no more to tell; the sequel still lies beyond me, and 
whether it be life or death I may not find out fcr many long hours 
to come. But if it be death, then one thing I am sure of, that 
to follow her will be a far more pleasant alternative than to live 
with such thoughts as... . 


ConcLupING Note, 


THESE were the last words Herbert Mylne wrote ; he had died 
while the pen was in his hand, but whether his three mystic 
journeys and the warning of Vasali had anything to do with his 
decease I cannot say. Being aware of his engagement to Miss 
Cardinall, I telegraphed to her father the news of his death, and 
after the funeral ran down to the Grange with full particulars. 
The people there, I found, had the impression that Mylne had re- 
ceived such a shock by the receipt of their telegram that it had 
accelerated his death; and in this belief I allowed them to remain. 
Miss Cardinall was still very ill, and, though the danger was over, 
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a relapse was feared as soon as she heard of her lover’s death ; but 
I was glad to hear the other day that she is now in a fair way to 
recovery. While at the Grange, I may mention, I met Sir George 
Gurdon, and I asked him what had caused Miss Cardinall’s 
illness. 

‘I don’t like to speak of it,’ he replied, ‘ but there is no doubt 
that on the night preceding poor Mylne’s death she saw his 
apparition. And not only she, but also her cousin, Miss Cardinall 
of Thorpe (to whom, you may know, I am engaged), and I my- 
self, saw it plainly, and—but it’s no use saying any more ; these 
things are beyond us altogether.’ 

D. LAWSON JOHNSTONE. 





WM Border Cragedp. 


CHAPTER I. 


WALES as a whole, and rural Wales in particular, is exceptionally 
free from crimes of a serious nature. There may be, and indeed 
there are,a considerable number of the less heinous offences com- 
mitted; but murders, large robberies, and felonies of like character 
are conspicuous by their rarity or absence. 

We are often told, however, that there is no rule without an 
exception, and the above normal condition of the country is oc- 
casionally broken in a startling manner. 

A tragedy of so exciting and absorbing a character as the one 
I am about to relate does not often happen there ; indeed the 
terrible occurrence created a sensation which was not limited to 
the Principality, but which spread even to the large centres of life 
where such fatal events are unhappily by no means infrequent. 

On December 24, 18—, the following account appeared in the 
Westham Courier : ' 

‘A profound sensation has been caused in the Rustry district 
by the sudden and mysterious disappearance of Dr. Oswald 
Roberts on the night of the 22nd inst. Dr. Roberts is so well 
known and so highly respected by all classes of the community, 
that there is little wonder the excitement raised by the painful 
affair has become most intense. The facts of the case are of a 
peculiarly strange character. 

‘Dr. Roberts has been for many years connected with the 
Rustry Iron and Coal Co., he having been medical attendant to 
both the ironworkers and the colliers. The whole of the workmen 
have always placed the utmost confidence in him, and as a slight 
token of the high esteem in which he was held by them, they 
subscribed for and purchased a very handsome gold repeater watch 
and albert guard, which on the evening of the 22nd were presented 
to him. 

‘On the day in question Dr. Roberts left home about 7 o’clock 
P.M., and, contrary to his usual custom, walked over to the works, 
a distance of two miles. It was a fairly clear, frosty night, and 
he reached the offices, where the presentation was to take place, 
at 7.30. 

‘ Mr, Marston, the cashier, on behalf of the men, then handed 
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to him the testimonial, and after several laudatory addresses by 
the men, and a speech in reply from the doctor himself, the meet- 
ing dispersed at about 9 o’clock. 

‘It should be noted that there was nothing whatever in either 
the appearance or the demeanour of Dr. Roberts which would 
lead anyone to suppose he contemplated doing away with him- 
self; indeed his speech that evening was pitched in a particularly 
happy key. 

‘ He left the works in the company of Mr. Marston and Mr. 
Jasper, the latter of whom left them on reaching his own door, 
Mr. Marston and the doctor proceeding together towards Rustry. 
Mr. Marston states that when they arrived. near his residence he 
invited the doctor to go in with him, and that, Dr. Roberts having 
done so, he paid to him the annual subscription due from the 
workmen for his services, and he produces a receipt for 50/., dated 
the 22nd, and signed by the doctor. He further states that both 
Dr. Roberts and himself took one glass of whiskey each, and that he 
then accompanied the doctor as far as the Plas, when he returned 
home. 

‘This is the last that is known of the missing gentleman, for he 
did not reach his residence that night, and up to the hour of going 
to press nothing further has been learned of his movements. It 
is feared that he has been the victim of foul play, and we are glad 
to hear that the police are energetically at work endeavouring to 
solve the mystery. The ironworkers and miners, too, have formed 
themselves into search-parties, so that we have every reason to 
hope that their endeavours will be crowned with success. The 
snow which fell so heavily early the following morning has, how- 
ever, obliterated all tracks, and even if a struggle had taken place 
the marks of it will almost certainly have disappeared when the 
snow has melted.’ 

In a special edition of the same paper, issued on Christmas 
Eve, the following paragraph appeared : 

‘It is with feelings of deep sorrow that we have to inform 
our readers that the clue which we mentioned this morning was 
held by the police has turned out to be a “ wrong scent.” Nothing 
whatever has been learned of the unfortunate doctor, and the 
force are at present “at fault.” 

‘Detective Inspector Sharp of Scotland Yard has, however, 
arrived on the scene, and, we feel sure, will do his utmost to un- 
ravel this most painful and mysterious affair. 

‘The snow at last shows signs of departing, and once the drifts 
have cleared we may hope to find some trace at least which may 
lead to solving the enigma. The river is being dragged, but if, 
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as now seems probable, a thaw sets in, it is feared that the river, 
swollen by the melted snow, will carry the body, supposing it to 
lie in the river, out to sea. To-morrow the old pit-shafts in the 
neighbourhood will be again and more thoroughly searched. We 
await the elucidation with the most intense anxiety.’ 

On the morning of the 26th the same paper contained the 
following : ; 

‘ DISCOVERY OF THE BODY. 


‘On Christmas morning the body of the late Dr. Roberts was 
discovered lying between the metals on the branch line which 
runs from Rustry to Afreton, The head was completely severed 
from the body. It appears that the fireman of the early train 
yesterday morning saw something lying across the metals near 
the Plas bridge. There was no possibility of stopping the train 
in time to prevent passing over the object; but as soon as it was 
brought to a standstill, the fireman, together with the guard, re- 
turned along the line, and found, as we have said, the mutilated 
body of the doctor. 

‘An inquest will be held this afternoon, when we trust some 
light will be thrown upon a tragedy which bristles with mysteries.’ 


THE INQUEST. 


The inquest was held at the Rustry Arms Hotel, before 
Bernard Thomson, Esq., Coroner. Detective Sharp was present 
watching the proceedings, and Mr. Lewis, solicitor, appeared on 
behalf of deceased relatives. The jury having been sworn, and 
having viewed the body, which lay in the surgery at the late 
doctor’s residence in Rustry, the following evidence was taken. 

The first witness called was Thomas Marston, who deposed: ‘I 
am cashier of the Rustry Iron and Coal Co. Dr. Roberts attended 
the meeting at the offices of our works, and was there presented 
with a gold watch and chain. That was on the evening of the 
22nd inst. He left the works at about nine o’clock in my com- 
pany. Mr. Jasper came up to us and walked with us as far as his 
own door. ._ Dr. Roberts and myself proceeded together until we 
reached my residence. We both went in, and I paid him there 
501. for his attendance on the men. We both took a glass of 
whiskey, and then I accompanied him to the brow of the hill 
beyond my house, and having said “Good-night,” I returned 
home.’ 

The Coroner: ‘ What time was it when you left him ?’ 

‘About ten minutes after ten. It struck ten before we left 
the house, and the deceased, hearing it strike, jumped up, saying, 
*T must go, it is getting late,”’ 
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‘What time was it when you reached the house on your 
return ?’ 
‘Twenty minutes past ten. I looked at the clock when I 
entered.’ 

‘Had you any reason for noticing the time so particularly ?’ 

‘None whatever. My servant, however, is in attendance, and 
will give evidence.’ 

‘How far from the place where the body was found did you 
leave the deceased ?’ 

‘About a hundred yards nearer to my house. At the brow of 
the hill.’ 

‘ Was the doctor sober ?’ 

‘Perfectly sober.’ 

* How was the 501. you paid over to him made up ?’ 

‘Six 5/. notes and twenty pounds in gold.’ 

‘Did you keep the numbers of the notes ?’ 

‘T did.’ 

‘How came you to have the amount at home ?’ 

‘I had been to the bank and drawn the money for paying 
wages that day, and at the same time I drew the 50/. due to the 
doctor.’ 

‘Why did you pay the doctor ?’ 

‘IT am treasurer to the fund, to which the men subscribe one 
part, and the Company contribute the remainder. I was authorised, 
as will be seen by the minutes of the last committee, to pay the 
amount.’ 

The receipt given by the deceased was handed in and examined, 
several of the jurymen recognising the signature. The minute- 
book was also produced, and was found to contain the authorisation 
Mr. Marston had spoken of. 

Herbert Jasper was next called. He deposed: ‘I am forge 
manager at the Rustry Ironworks. I accompanied Mr. Marston 
and deceased as far as Holly Cottage, at which I reside. They 
two proceeded together towards Rustry.’ 

The Coroner: ‘ Was there anything in the nature of a dispute 
between them while you were with them ?’ 

‘No, sir. They were speaking of the men.’ 

‘You noticed nothing which could afford a clue to subsequent 
events ?’ 

‘ Nothing, sir.’ 

‘ How far is it from where you left them to Mr. Marston’s house ?’ 

‘ About a quarter of a mile.’ 

Ann Jones deposed: ‘I am servant to Mr. Marston. Dr. 
Roberts and my master came iuto the house after nine o’clock. 
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They and Mrs, Marston sat in the drawing-room until ten; then 
Dr. Roberts and Mr. Marston went out together.’ 

The Coroner: ‘ What time did they go out?’ 

‘A few minutes after ten, sir.’ 

‘What time did Mr. Marston return ?’ 

‘A good while before half-past ten; but I don’t know exactly, 
sir.’ 

‘ How do you know that it was before half-past ten ?’ 

‘The hall clock strikes the half-hours, sir, and master had been 
in some time before it struck.’ 

Sergeant Griffiths was next called. He deposed: ‘I am police- 
sergeant stationed at Rustry. On the morning of the 23rd Mrs. 
Roberts, the deceased’s wife, sent for me and told me that Dr. 
Roberts had not returned from the meeting at the works. She 
said he might be attending a patient, but that as he always sent 
her word if he was not returning for any length of time, she was 
growing anxious. She asked me to find out, quietly if I could, 
where the doctor was. I was unable to do so. It was not until 
the evening of that day that I suspected something had happened 
to him.’ He next detailed the efforts to find the deceased. 

The Coroner: ‘Did you search the body when it was dis- 
covered ?’ 

‘I did. There was nothing whatever in the pockets except the 
letter produced.’ 

‘Did you observe anything peculiar about the body at the 
time ?’ 

‘No, I did not. It had been removed before I saw it to the 
side of the line.’ 

‘Were the deceased’s clothes torn, as if from a struggle ?’ 

‘They were soiled, but not torn.’ 

William Bowen was now called. “He deposed: ‘I ama fireman 
in the employ of the Western Railway Co. I was on duty with 
the 7.30 a.m. from Afreton to Rustry. On nearing the Plas bridge 
I was looking along the metals ahead, when I saw a dark mass 
across the four-foot. I called the driver’s attention to it, and he 
blew the whistle and shut off steam; I also applied the brake. 
We were travelling at about thirty miles an hour, and were going 
down an incline, so we could not pull up before reaching the 
place. The engine jumped very slightly. It was a dark morning 
with a light rain, and we did not know it was a body until we 
were close upon it. When the train was pulled up I called the 
guard, and we went back along the line and found the body. Thé 
head lay outside the rails; the body was in a sept, position 
between the metals.’ 
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‘You did everything you could to stop the engine in time?’ 

‘¢Yes, sir; but the rails were greasy from the wet and the 
wheels would not bite.’ 

‘Did you notice anything particular about the body ?’ 

‘No, sir, only it seemed stiff and cold when we moved it.’ 

The guard, who was next called, gave similar evidence. 

Dr. Davies deposed : ‘I am a duly qualified surgeon residing at 
Rustry. I have made a post-mortem examination of the body. 
There were no internal signs of disease. The body was decapi- 
tated.’ 

The Coroner: ‘Of course that is the cause of death ?’ 

‘No; the doctor was dead when decapitation took place.’ 

‘How do you account for death previous to that ?’ 

‘There is a small punctured wound at the base of the skull, 
evidently caused by some sharp round instrument, which pene- 
trated the medulla oblongata obliquely for about an inch.’ 

‘You say that death is to be attributed to this wound. Have 
you anything which tends to prove that the wound was inflicted 
during life?’ 

‘Yes. There are traces of blood which flowed, though not in 
large quantities, from it, and the coagulated blood remains in the 
hair around the aperture.’ 

‘Was there no blood from the decapitation ?’ 

‘None, except coagulated blood which was expressed from the 
congested vessels of the neck, and which trickled down owing to 
the rain falling on it.’ 

‘How do you prove this ?’ 

‘The blood-vessels are full yet, and this would not be the case 
had the body been decapitated while alive. Iam of opinion that 
the deceased met his death from the wound in the base of the 
skull, and that the body was,placed while dead upon the line.’ 

‘Were there any marks on the body which would point toa 
struggle having taken place?’ 

‘None whatever.’ 

The Coroner now summed up, laying special stress on the evi- 
dence of Dr. Davies, which, he said, proved conclusively the cause 
of death, and pointing out that as the deceased’s presentation 
watch and the 50/. paid to him were missing, there was no doubt 
that a robbery had been committed. The jury, having retired, 
returned into court after an absence of ten minutes with the 
following verdict: ‘ Wilful murder against some person or persons 
unknown.’ 

A reward of 1001. was offered, together with a free pardon for 
any accomplice not being the actual perpetrator of the crime, who 
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should turn ‘ Queen’s evidence.’ The number and maker of the 
‘presentation watch, the description of the chain, as also of the 
watch and chain which the deceased usually carried, together with 
the numbers of the stolen notes (payment of which was stopped), 
were advertised ; but none of them could be traced. 


CuaPTer II. 


DETECTIVE INSPECTOR SHARP was a medium-sized man, of 
pompous demeanour—one who, in the language of the colliers, 
‘thought no small beer of himself.’ He was of fresh ruddy 
countenance, with reddish hair, keen bright blue eyes, pleasant 
face, and was not at all a typical detective. Indeed, popular 
opinion in the Rustry district was beginning to go decidedly 
against him, for the workmen and countryfolk had been so im- 
pressed with the idea of a London, Scotland Yard detective, that 
they expected him to come down in a spirit of omniscience and 
put his finger upon the place where the body lay hid, and also to 
point out at once the murderer. ‘ Murder there was,’ they said, 
‘and there must be a murderer, and if yon detective chap is any 
good, why don’t he catch him ?’ 

Immediately after the inquest, Mr. Sharp and Dr. Davies were 
to be seen engaged in a long and animated conversation. They 
stood apart on a little grass-plot at the side of the Rustry Arms, 
in full view of the crowd who had assembled to await the verdict. 
The doctor, who was a bit of a wag, must have said something 
not to Mr. Sharp’s taste—probably called him a sham for not dis- 
covering the criminal—thought the onlookers, for the detective 
walked away with a serious expression on his face, and that day 
disappeared. 

‘He’s given the job up,’ said the hands one to another, as they 
indulged in sundry sneers against the absent Sharp. ‘ He’s more 
like a flat than a sharp, is yon chap,’ said one collier to his mate. 
‘ Ay, lad, he’s disappointed us all,’ was the reply. The miners’ 
opinion was that Scotland Yard detectives were no better than 
their own local police, and that if ever the murderer were caught, 
Sergeant Griffiths, of whose powers many of them could speak 
from experience, and not Mr. Sharp, would be the man to find 
him. 

Trade was brisk, and the works were in ‘ full go.’ Numerous 
strangers had come, and were constantly arriving in the locality. 
Some of these got ‘ taken on,’ and stayed ; others only stopped a 
few days. Among the new arrivals was a man who was given 
employment as cdd-man and messenger between the colliery and 
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the works. He was an ordinary-looking individual, of serious 
disposition, though every now and again a glimpse of the humor- 
ous vein which lay beneath cropped out. To all appearances he 
was extremely poor, for his clothes were of the usual ready-made 
description, and much the worse for wear. Somehow or other, his 
face was always black with coal smears, as if he never indulged in 
the luxury of a good wash. His light blue eyes, looking out 
from an antiquated pair of horn spectacles, and overshadowed by 
a mop of black rough hair, had a most peculiar effect. 

Who he was noone knew; he came from somewhere, no doubt, 
but it was a dim misty sort of place that no one could localise. 
He was to be found here and there and everywhere about the 


works and colliery ; he turned up in all sorts of unlikely places ; no 


part, except the offices, seemed free from him; he was almost 
ubiquitous; but when he had to enter the presence of the officials, 
as sometimes happened, he went with a kind of awe, hat in hand, 
his forefinger up to a lock of his matted crop of hair. 

He seemed a ready sort of fellow, could turn his hand to 
almost anything, and was soon on the best of terms with the men, 
who nicknamed him Rough Tom. 

Tom had made a tour round the public-houses of the 
district, and had finally given in to the seductions of the Collier’s 
Arms, a little low pub. in the very centre of the densely populated 
district, where the often dilapidated and almost invariably dirty 
cottages of his fellow-employés stood. This den, for it was 
nothing better, was a favourite haunt of the lowest class of the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood. It was almost always well 
filled after the day-shift had come home, and the large kitchen, 
with the well-sanded floor and cleanly scrubbed white tables of 
the morning, was converted into a very different and less sightly- 
looking place before the clock struck the hour for turning out. 

Here, surrounded by a motley crew of black-faced toilers, each 
with his short black pipe and mug of beer, the room clouded with 
smoke, Rough Tom would hold forth on the rights and wrongs of 
the working-man; and as his speeches were to the point, and 
drawn in accordance with the workman’s view of the matter, he 
was always loudly applauded, by the hammering of the beer mugs 
on the deal tables, the clattering of iron-shod clogs, and shouts of 
‘Hear, hear.’ But Rough Tom was at his best when telling a 
story; and, strange as it may appear, Tom’s tales were all about 
murders. How he could recollect the exact circumstances of the 
scores of crimes he told of was a standing wonder to his associ- 
ates, but he never faltered or made an error ; the story, once told, 
never deviated. 
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There was another. queer thing about Tom: he never narrated 
the case of a murder in which the culprit escaped. It was a 
strange sight to see the coal-blackened speaker, his light blue 
eyes shining, relating some horrible crime to a dozen or more 
equally grimy auditors, all stooping forward in their eagerness to 
catch every word ; pipes and drink forgotten when their depraved 
appetite for blood was whetted; their breath quickened with 
excitement as the teller amplified and expatiated on the fearful 
details of a fearful crime, then shuddering instinctively and 
casting furtive glances around as he painted in all its awful 
colours, drawing out with almost eloquence, the despairing feelings 
of the poor doomed wretch, until his sufferings ended on the 
scaffold ; while the gasp, between a sob and an exclamation, given 
by his hearers as the bolt was drawn and the drop fell told how 
intensely their nerves had been stretched by the recital. 

During the relation of these gruesome stories Rough Tom’s 
eyes ran round the circle of faces before him, giving to each, as 
their eyes met, a thrill almost as if of electricity. 

There was one auditor, a youngish miner, known as Sam, who 
always shrunk from meeting Tom’s gaze; but the latter soon dis- 
covered his aversion and tormented him in proportion. In the 
midst of the ghastly details, Tom would suddenly turn his eyes 
and fix them on Sam’s face, before he had time to realise what 
had taken place; and then while Sam, shivering as with cold, 
withdrew his eyes from the fascinating gaze of Tom, his tormentor 
would smile his peculiar smile, which, seen amidst the rehearsal 
of such terrible crimes, caused one to believe for the moment 
that the narrator was hardly human. 

By such means as these Rough Tom wormed his way into the 
confidence of the miners. 

One evening Tom had been engaged as usual in along account 
of a murder, when someone asked: 

‘Tom, what do yo’ think o’ the murder o’ our doctor ?’ 

‘What doI think? Well, I think as he was murdered.’ 

‘Oh, we all know that; but who do yo’ think done it ?’ 

‘Some fellow who lives close to us here, and works with us.’ 

‘Yo’ don’t think that, do yo’?’ 

‘Well, I don’t blame anybody, mind you, but [ shouldn’t be 
surprised a bit if the fellow hasn’t been in this pub. within the 
last week, sitting by us, and smoking and drinking as if he never 
did nothing worse ,than poaching in his life.’ 

‘I don’t think, that, Tom; I don’t think one o’ our mates 
would have done it,’ replied an elderly miner. ' 

Sam seemed to be annoyed at the suspicion: cast on his fellow- 
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employés, and asked, with some show of temper, ‘ What right 
have you, a stranger, to say it’s one of us? You don’t know us 
like we know ourselves.’ 

‘No, I don’t know you all yet,’ replied Rough Tom. ‘You 
are right, and so I don’t know who killed the doctor ; but perhaps 
you know, Sam: you seem to talk like it.’ 

‘I know nothing about it, d— you,’ shouted Sam, ‘ you are more 
likely to know yourself than me.’ 

* Well, don’t get mad about it ; you'll see I’m right when they 
catch him, and I'll lay ten to one they nab him in the next three 
months.’ 

‘I don’t believe they will,’ said Sam angrily. 

‘ Perhaps you hope not, too; eh,Sam? But I'll bet anything 
you like on this, that the cove who did it will be hung within six 
months.’ 

Sam was downright angry now. He pooh-poohed the idea, 
and as words rose high, and blows seemed likely to follow, the 
landlord came in and endeavoured to calm down the rising strife. 
‘ Now, gentlemen, less noise, please ; let’s have no fighting here.’ 
By dint of much persuasion the uproar was toned down until 
comparative quietness prevailed; but an angry word now and 
again bore witness that the fire burned on beneath. Rough Tom 
was too powerful and athletic in build to be defied with impunity, 
for a fight with him would, in all probability, end in blood being 
drawn, and that not from Tom himself. 

Amongst the other jobs of Rough Tom was one he took great 
delight in for a time. When miners descend into the pit, their 
safety-lamps are always locked at a kind of box-office, called the 
lamp-room, by a man appointed for the purpose, who is answerable 
for their being secured. Again, when a shift comes out from the 
mine, the lamps are unlocked by the same man, who can thus tell 
whether they have been tampered with while underground. 

Tom constituted himself assistant to this official, and as often 
as his other duties allowed he was to be found, when shifts were 
changed, at the room, attending to the lamps. After a week or 
two he seemed to tire of it; or more probably orders were given to 
keep him from meddling with the lamps, for he was no more to 
be found there. 

Tom took up his abode at a widow-woman’s house in Plas- 
pentre, and a few yards from Sam’s lodgings, and had to pass 
every day, on his way to and from work, the place where the body 
was found. To describe the situation of the various places men- 
tioned, let us suppose a straight line extending due west, and two 
miles in length. The most western extremity will be the iron- 
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works; the eastern, Rustry. Midway between them will be the 
place where the body was found, the branch line crossing the road 
here. At an angle of about thirty degrees let a second line pass 
in a south-western direction, and at the same distance as the 
centre of the first line mark a spot; this will be the colliery. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Marston, the cashier, deposed 
at the inquest that he parted from Dr. Roberts at the brow of a 
hill. From this point the road descends for nearly a quarter of a 
mile, at first rather steeply, but after some distance very gradu- 
ally. About half-way down this steeper part the high road passes 
over a bridge, beneath which, and at right angles to it, runs the 
line of railway upon which the body was found. Near the brow 
of the hill, at a distance of fifty yards from the road, stands the 
Plas, a large hall; and along both sides of the highway is a thick 
plantation, which extends for some distance, broken only by the 
road itself and the line, which runs through a deep cutting made 
in the hillside. 

A path runs through the wood from a second highway near 
the colliery, which lies about a quarter of a mile to the right, and 
leads to Plaspentre, a little cluster of colliers’ houses on the 
opposite side of the wood. 

The wood consists of fine timber, mostly elm, oak, and ash, 
with a few pine and larch trees planted along the sides of the 
cutting. It is filled up with a tangled growth of underwood, 
briars, bushes, &c., which make it in parts almost impassable. 

Further up the road towards the ironworks the trees are 
stunted or dead, the fumes from the furnaces having stripped 
them of all vestige of green, and left their black, soot-coated, 
rugged, naked arms stretched out, like those of gaunt skeletons. 
But here, sheltered from the deadly vapours by the intervening 
hill, they flourish luxuriantly, although larch and pine alone bear 
witness of this in the cold wintry air. 

The colliers who live at Plaspentre, on their way home from the 
pit, generally walk along a siding which connects the mine with 
the branch line ; then, proceeding along the railway for about two 
hundred yards, they ascend the bank and take to the footpath. 
This leads them to pass within twenty or thirty yards of the scene 
of the discovery. 

On a particular evening in the beginning of February, Rough 
Tom could have been seen trudging homewards in company of a 
gang of miners. The gang stopped a minute here and there on 
their way as one after another of the colliers picked from its 
hiding-place, in hedgebank or wall, the short black pipe he had 
been compelled to leave behind him before being allowed to 
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descend the shaft. It was dusk, and the light from a burning 
match falling upon the faces which clustered round it, as the 
miners ‘lit up,’ with a view of enjoying the coveted and long- 
denied luxury, made a most weird picture. 

Sam formed one of the group, and between him and Rough 
Tom, as we have seen, no love was lost. 

‘Let’s go along the line under the bridge—it’s the shortest 
way, said Tom. 

‘ All right,’ replied the others. 

‘Good-night, mates,’ said Sam when he reached the usual 
path ; ‘I’m going this way.’ 

‘ Afraid of seeing the doctor’s ghost, eh?’ sneered Tom. 

‘Look here,’ replied Sam, ‘if you are determined to fight, 
I’m willing, and I'll fight any time you’re ready; but I’m d——d 
if I’ll take any more of your cheek.’ 

Colliers, as a rule, are not quarrelsome unless.when in drink, 
so the elder men of the party prevented blows being exchanged 
then ; but it was evident that a feud existed which could only be 
adjusted by a recourse to ‘ fists.’ 








CHapTer III. 


Sam’s landlord and landlady were a middle-aged couple. The 
husband, Parry by name, was a collier. He was a tall, stout man 
with full round face, disfigured by a scar down the left cheek, the 
result of an accident. in the mine. His hands as he shook hands 
with one, in spite of their horny epidermis, were soft and almost 
velvety in touch—flabby perhaps better describes them—and his 
whole appearance gave one the impression of puffiness. 

He was considered a superior sort of man by one section of 
the colliers, and as he was a deacon in the Welsh Chapel, it was 
to be presumed that his life and his profession corresponded in 
some degree at least. The other part of the miners looked upon 
him as a sanctimonious humbug, a windbag in more senses than 
one, and they asserted that he was slippery as an eel. 

‘It’s a wonder to me,’ said one collier, ‘that John Parry lets 
Sam stop so long at his house—for Sam’s a rum ’un, sure enough.’ 

‘Oh,’ was the reply, ‘ Parry’s wife is gray mare, and she looks 
after the brass; and, besides, the old man himself isn’t the one 
to lose money by sacking a lodger.’ 

Parry’s wife, the gray mare aforesaid, was well known as a 
sharp-tongued, untidy, slovenly woman; and if wonder there was 
about Sam’s stay there, it should have been sought rather in his 
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staying so long in the uncomfortable place which did duty for his 
home. Mrs. Parry had not even the excuse of most of the colliers’ 
wives around: her children were grown up; the son, Rough Tom 
was told, was in Staffordshire, working at the collieries there ; the 
two daughters were in service at Westham. It was said that 
Parry’s better-half was ‘fond of her glass,’ and certain other 
rumours were rife; but as she lived in a state of feud with one 
half of the women around, little credence can be attached to such 
reports. 

Ruogh Tom’s abode was about thirty yards distant from the 
Parrys’, and he soon made himself acquainted with Mrs. Parry, 
who was a goodly gossip. Indeed Tom hardly ever passed the 
gate, which stood at the foot of the small neglected garden—which 
bloomed, but with reeds only—in front of that lady’s house, 
‘without stopping to exchange a few remarks with her. 

Of course she was well aware of the quarrel between Tom and 
Sam; but although she might have been expected to side with 
her lodger, she did not show any feminine spite against Tom. 
The relation between them seemed to be of a free and confidential 
‘charactér, but Rough Tom never entered the house. One day, 
shortly after the quarrel spoken of above, she and Tom were 
talking together at the garden gate. Their conversation appeared 
to be, and indeed was, of an exciting character. ; 

‘Do you know, Mrs. Parry,’ said Tom, ‘the police have an 
idea that it was Sam who killed the doctor ? ’ 

‘You don’t mean it, do you ?’ 

‘It’s true; for one of them let it out by a slip. I daren’t say 
who he was, though.’ 

‘ Well, that beats all; but it couldn’t a’ been Sam.’ 

‘No, I don’t suppose it was. Of course Sam was at the meet- 
ing, wasn’t he ?’ 

‘ Ay, he was, sure enough.’ 

‘ And he came home with your master ?’ 

‘No, he didn’t, but that doesn’t matter. Sam didn’t do it.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know who did it, but they are after him, as I 
said. For G—’s sake, don’t tell him I told you, or else we'll be 
sure to have a fight about it,’ and with that he walked on. 

Later on that evening, it being quite dark, Tom happened 
again to pass the Parrys’ domicile, and by chance Mrs. Parry 
was near the gate. ‘Good-night,’ said Tom as he passed, not 
troubling to take the short black pipe from between his teeth, 
and without halting. 

‘Tom,’ replied Mrs. Parry, ‘I want you a minute.’ 

‘Well, what’s the matter?’ 
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‘I don’t know what to do about Sam if the police come and 
ask about him.’ 

‘Tell them the truth,’ said Tom. 

‘ Ay, but they’ll think he murdered the doctor if I do.’ 

‘ How's that ?’ 

‘Well, he wasn’t at home all night; he didn’t come in till 
four in the morning.’ 

‘Oh, Jehoshaphat! Where had he been?’ 

‘I don’t know, but I’m sure he didn’t kill the doctor.’ 

‘ Well, it’s a bad look-out for him, I should say; but don’t say 
anything to him, at any rate.’ 

‘But what'll I do if the police come ?’ 

‘Don’t say a word till I think it over, and then I'll tell you 
what to do. Good-night!’ 

Tom walked on, and soon reached the ‘ Collier’s Arms.’ 
There was a crowded house, for a strike was upon the tapis, and 
the pros and cons were being discussed. The older hands were 
dead against it. 

‘A strike will do no good,’ said one elderly miner. 

‘Ay, but the masters oughtn’t to have all their own way,’ 
replied a younger man. 

‘If you go on strike you'll lose more than you gain.’ 

‘Yes, but the masters will lose too.’ 

‘ They are better able to lose than us.’ 

‘Ay, d them, they are, and all through our work.’ 

In spite of the sober counsels of the elder miners, however, 
the matter was drifting towards a strike. Trade was good, and 
prices were up—not much indeed, but they were up. Why did 
not the colliers get a rise too ? was the question asked. Well, they 
‘would have a rise, they said, or they would not work. The 
masters would lose on the contracts, and serve them right, said 
the young hands, who had no wives and long families dependent 
on them. 

At the ‘ Collier’s Arms,’ the majority were in favour of a strike, 
and on this particular evening were discussing with avidity the 
coming mass meeting which was to be held on ‘the Bank,’ the 
usual meeting-place of the miners. 

The following evening the mass meeting was held. Troop 
after troop of miners, black, grimy, and sullen, moved towards 
the spot; their wives, slatternly, dejected, and haggard, following 
in their wake. Crowds of poverty-stricken children and unkempt 
youths hurried along in the same direction. Poor souls! a strike 
meant hardship, hunger, and want, cruel and unmerciful to them. 
No wonder they wished to stand by; perhaps their pale sad faces 
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might help to tone down the angry hatred which existed for the 
time between labour and capital. Wages, indeed, were low, and 
they lived poorly at the best, but in time of strikes they must 
live in a state verging upon famine. 

The whole of the colliers attended—those in favour of a 
strike, and those who opposed it. Every toiler had a stake in 
the matter, and every toiler, if present, had a vote in the decision. 

Parry was there, and, as might have been expected, opposed 
the strike. His wife also stood outside the throng looking on at 
the proceedings. 

Rough Tom alone was absent. Where was he? was asked by 
many, for he had been depended on to speak, and, strange to say, 
to speak against striking. Has he turned sneak? was a question 
that ran through some of the excited minds. 

The meeting was half over before Tom put in an appearance ; 
but when he spoke he explained his absence satisfactorily, or at 
least his excuse was accepted. 

The miners debated long and noisily, but at length it was de- 
cided by a small majority not to go out for another month; then 
the assembly dispersed. 

But now a new strife arose. Children in colliery districts, as 
in towns, are often but miniature men and women. Their in- 
tellects are dulled and yet sharpened by want. They see and 
notice what other children would pass by, but they are often un- 
able to grasp facts which are easy as the proverbial A BC to 
better fed and cared-for children. So it was that the new conten- 
tion arose, and Tom’s late arrival at the meeting was explained. 

Tom had been seen at the back of Parry’s house by two 
youngsters who had not felt an interest in the strike question. 
Cunningly the two lads crept near enough to see him enter the 
house by means of the window, and then they waited until he 
emerged and went away. 

Their story was told, and it spread till at length it reached the 
ears of the Parrys and their lodger, who were highly indignant at 
the outrage ; but nothing could be discovered as missing, and, 
moreover, no traces of the illegal entrance could be found. 

Sam swore he would kill Tom if he met him, and matters 
stood in anything but a pleasant condition for him. Tom, how- 
ever, was missing ; he had disappeared immediately after the mass 
meeting was over; but few were the speculations as to his fate, for 
a verdict of ‘ Absconded ’ was given almost unanimously. 

To him that hath shall be given; and to the miners, now in a 
double state of excitement as to the strike and Rough Tom’s 
attempted housebreaking, was added a new sensation, for Sam was 
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arrested early the following morning on suspicion of having caused 
the death of the late Dr. Roberts. 

There was a great uproar: the strike was forgotten, Rough 
Tom’s disappearance was as nothing; for when the Parrys’ 
house was searched under a warrant, immediately after the 
arrest, the gold presentation watch and chain were discovered 
hidden in the thatch which took the place of ceiling in Tom’s 
bedroom. 

The opinions of the miners were again divided: some believed 
him guilty; others—and they were of the worst class—were con- 
fident he would soon be set at liberty. Nothing but the strange 
and unexpected event was spoken of. Parry and his wife were 
very disturbed by the discovery, the former declaring that it had 
disgraced him for life, the latter showing a feverish anxiety as to 
Sam’s fate. 

The accused was brought before the magistrates at Rustry, 
and charged with the crime. He pleaded ‘ Not guilty.’ 

Sergeant Griffiths detailed the evidence against him, and pro- 
duced the watch and chain which he had found. He stated: 
‘I arrested the prisoner at Plaspentre at five o’clock this morning, 
and charged him with the murder. He replied, “I did not do it.” 
I cautioned him that whatever he said might be used as evidence 
against him, and he repeated, “I did not do it. It’s that d 
scamp Rough Tom has put me in for this.” I then proceeded to 
search prisoner’s room, and from information received, I found 
the watch and chain secreted in the thatch, in the right-hand 
corner over the bed.’ 

He called Mrs. Parry, who said, ‘Sam was absent all the night 
of December 22.’ 

‘What time did he come in?’ 

‘ About four o’clock in the morning.’ 

‘Did you notice anything strange in his appearance ?’ 

‘No, it was snowing, and he was covered with it. He seemed 
tired, and went to bed after eating a bit of bread and butter and 
drinking a cup of tea.’ 

‘Was the room in which the watch was found used by the 
prisoner ?’ 

‘Yes, it was his room.’ 

‘Did no one else use it?’ 

‘No one.’ 

On this evidence a remand was asked, and the magistrates 
committed Sam for trial at the assizes, which would be held in 
Westham in about a month from that date. 

During the interval, the police on one hand, and the solicitor 
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for the defence on the other, were busy trying to complete their 
several cases, but little leaked out. 

At length the day of the trial came, and Westham was 
crowded with colliers, for they all ‘played’ that day. There was 
a rumour that something had been discovered which would free 
Sam, but no one knew exactly what this was. 

The grand jury having returned a ‘true bill’ against Samuel 
Williams, the case was opened. The prosecuting counsel detailed 
the evidence given above, stating that Sam bore a very poor 
character, and that although the evidence was circumstantial, yet 
there was sufficient proof to connect the prisoner with the crime. 

He called Sergeant Griffiths and Mrs. Parry, who repeated 
their former evidence; then he called Dr. Davies. 

‘You gave evidence at the inquest aftermaking a post-mortem 
examination of the body?’ 

‘I did’ |. 

‘There was a wound in the back of the deceased’s head ?’ 

‘There was, and, in my opinion, that was the cause of death.’ 

‘Would the hook of the Davy-lamp produced cause such a 
wound ?’ 

Dr. Davies having examined it minutely, replied, ‘I believe it 
would correspond exactly with the wound.’ 

Frank Evans was next called. He said: ‘I am lamp-mar. at 
the colliery; the lamp produced is the one used by Samuel 

Villiams.’ 

‘Can you swear to it?’ 

*T can.’ 

‘Do you notice that the hook is slightly bent ?’ 

*T do.’ 

‘Did you notice the fact before ? ’ 

‘Yes, Rough Tom called my attention to it some time back, 
but I did not attach any importance to the point then.’ 

‘What is the hook used for ?’ asked the judge. 

‘The miners thrust it into the face or the roof of the coal, my 
lord, so that the lamp will hang by it.’ 

The defending counsel did not cross-examine these witnesses, 
but called on William Stokes, who on being sworn said: ‘I re- 
member the night of the presentation. I attended the meeting. 
Samuel Williams was present.’ 

‘Do you know where he went after the meeting ?’ 

‘TI do.’ 

‘Was he in your company ?’ 

‘He was.’ 

‘Was there anyone else with you ?’ 
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‘There were six of us.’ 

‘Was Robert Thomas one of the number ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Was Benjamin Morris another ?” 

‘ He was, sir.’ 

‘ Now tell the jury where you went after the meeting.’ 

- ‘We left the works and went through Afreton together, then 
down the lane past the station. We called at the “ Eagles” and 
had a glass of ale each. We next crossed the river by the old 
bridge, and, passing the brickworks, turned into the fields near 
the school; then we went up the road by Park Farm and on to 
the canal bank. We followed the canal to Whitton.’ 

‘What time was it when you reached Whitton ?’ 

‘ About a quarter to eleven.’ 

‘Did you cali anywhere in Whitton ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘ How long did you stay there ?’ 

‘ Till about half-past two next morning.’ 

‘What were you doing all this time?’ 

‘Must I tell, sir?’ 

‘ Of course you must if you wish your evidence to be believed. 
What were you doing ?’ 

‘Poaching, sir, I’m sorry to say.’ 

Cross-examined ; ‘ You were poaching that night, were you ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Are you in the habit of doing business of that sort ?’ 

‘Not often, sir.’ 

‘And the prisoner was poaching with you ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘The jury will know what credence to attach to the word of a 
law-breaker.’ 

Robert Thomas and Ben Morris were next examined. They 
were the only two witnesses who were unable to speak English, 
but through an interpreter they corroborated the story of William 
Stokes. 

The counsel for the defence now made a telling speech, in 
which he showed how the three young fellows had given evidence, 
even although thereby criminating themselves; and further, he 
said, if any doubts were entertained as to whether the alibi were 
proved, he could call the remaining two poachers, who were present 
in court. 

He stated that the watch might easily have been placed in the 
prisoner’s bedroom by someone else, and said that he would prove 
that a person known as Rough Tom, between whom and the 
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accused a bitter feeling existed, had been seen to enter the house 
by the back window while the occupiers and all the neighbours 
were absent at the mass meeting of miners. Besides, he said, 
there was no evidence that the prisoner had been possessed of a 
large sum of money after the murder; and if he had had the 501., 
where was it now? He could not have spent it without attracting 
notice. ; 

The two boys were now called. The elder said: ‘My name is 
Edward Jones. I am fourteen years of age. Iremember the mass 
meeting. I did not go to it. I saw Rough Tom at the back of 
Parry’s house. I was in the old works behind him. He could 
not see me, as I was behind a wall. He tried the door, then he 
opened the window and went in. After a bit he came out again 
through the window. He had nothing in his hands.’ 

‘ Are you sure it was Rough Tom ?’ 

‘ Certain.’ 

‘Where did he go when he came out?’ 

‘He ran off towards the “ bank.”’ 

His companion, aged twelve, corroborated. 

The counsel for the prosecution having replied, the judge 
summed up, strongly in Sam’s favour, and the jury after a few 
minutes’ deliberation, returned a verdict of ‘ Not guilty.’ 

This was the signal for an outburst of applause from the miners, 
which was sternly repressed by the judge; but, once outside, the 
colliers indulged in hearty cheers, for Sam was one of themselves, 
and they all felt a share in his acquittal. 


CHaPTerR IV. 


THE police were at fault, there was no doubt of it; they were 
unable to solve the mystery. It was talked of here, and there, 
and everywhere throughout the district, and public opinion pointed 
to the absconded Rough Tom as the perpetrator. But where was 
Rough Tom? Sam would have been only too glad to learn, for he 
swore that Tom had accused him out of spite. The police also 
would have accepted thankfully the smallest contribution of in- 
formation likely to lead to his arrest, for all eyes were turned in 
the direction, metaphorically speaking, of the absent Tom. Here 
was a. missing link with a vengeance, and many were the covert 
sneers indulged in by press and populace against those useful, 
but still not omnipotent, guardians of our public peace. And 
now, to add fuel to the flames, Detective Sharp again arrived on 
the scene. At the ‘ Collier’s Arms,’ now bereft of Tom’s stories, the 
following colloquy might have been heard one night: 
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‘Have ye heard that yon detective chap is down again ?’ 

‘ Ay, he’s come to help find another mare’s nest.’ 

‘Why doesn’t he go and find Rough Tom ?’ 

‘Perhaps he doesn’t think Rough Tom did it.’ 

‘I rather expect he did, though.’ 

‘Well, he’s gone, and they'll have to catch him afore they 
know.’ 

‘ ‘My word, he was fond of talking about murders, wasn’t 
e?’ 

‘ Ay, that he was, and he could talk well too.’ 

Poor Tom! he was absent, and therefore guilty. A warrant 
was out against him, and a reward offered for his apprehension, 
but he might have disappeared off the face of the earth, so com- 
pletely was all trace of him lost. 

While everyone else was seeking Rough Tom, the beaming, 
self-complacent Sharp was asking question after question in the 
neighbourhood. Mrs. Parry was interrogated, but she knew 
nothing. She blamed Rough Tom, but there was a frightened 
look about her which told of anxiety rather exceeding any 
solicitude on the absent Tom’s account. Parry himself was oily 
as ever, condemned Tom as a miserable sinner, hoped he would 
repent, and so on ad nauseam. But after tedious probing, 
Detective Sharp was rewarded with the discovery that Mr. and 
Mrs. Parry had received a visit from their son William about the 
time of the murder. 

It was only by an accident that he at length discovered this. 
William Parry was a very shady character—lived no one knew 
exactly where, or rather lived here to-day, somewhere else to- 
morrow. But even if he were at Rustry at the time, what cause 
was there to connect him with the crime ? 

Sam was interrogated, but he was so infuriated against Rough 
Tom that he would listen to nothing unless it tended to incriminate 
his enemy. Young Parry, he said, was not a bad sort of chap, 
and, he was sure, had no hand in the murder. When asked about 
his lamp, he replied he did not know the hook was out of shape, 
and if he had known, lamps get knocked about occasionally in the 
pit, and he should have put it down to that. 

Ann Jones, Marston’s servant, was next visited. She knew 
nothing, she said, of the matter, but she too appeared flurried 
and frightened. Mr. Sharp got no information from her, but by 
proceeding cautiously in his inquiries he learned that Parry 
junior and Ann Jones were at one time ‘keeping company.’ 
With this knowledge as a lever, he again visited her. She was 
inclined to be saucy, but the detective crushed all that out of 
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her, and reduced her to a state of flaccidity by telling her that it 
was William Parry who committed the murder. 

Having frightened the wits out of her, he easily learned that 
young Parry had been in Marston’s house at the time the doctor 
came in, and that she had told him her master was paying him 
money. Moreover, he had left immediately after Mr. Marston and 
the doctor had gone out, and she had only seen him once since, 
and then but for a minute, on Christmas Eve. She did not know 
where he was, as he had not written to her, but she believed he 
was in Staffordshire. 

Procuring a description of him, the detective took a journey to 
Staffordshire, but only to find his labour lost. Young Parry was 
well known in the colliery district, but had not been working 
there for months, and no trace of him could be found. 

Here was a ‘ check,’ but just at this time, when he was about 
to return and endeavour to worm out something further on the 
scene of the crime, a telegram reached him that some of the 
stolen notes had been discovered in circulation in Liverpool. 
Detective Sharp immediately proceeded thither, and found that 
the notes had been paid into the bank by a large firm in the 
ordinary course of business. They were traced back through 
several hands, until the clue was lost at a public-house, the land- 
lord of which could not remember from whom he had received 
them. 

This was terribly tantalizing to Mr. Sharp, but he was used to 
apparent failures, and took his measures accordingly. He drew 
up as complete a picture of the man wanted as his researches 
enabled him to make, and circulated it far and wide. A day or 
two passed, during which he took a turn round the slums, eyes 
and ears on the alert. 

On the third evening, when he returned to his hotel, a letter 
which awaited him was handed to him, and on opening it he read : 

‘Dear sir,—Please call at Prison immediately on receipt of 
this. I believe we have your bird caged for you. Yours very 
truly, s 

A few minutes later he was driving along to the above prison. 
Arrived there, he was introduced into the presence of three men, 
and easily picked out one of the three as the long-sought 
William Parry. 

The officer who accompanied him through the prison gave him 
a few particulars of the young fellow. He had been living a fast 
life, with plenty of money at his disposal for some time; but ap~ 
parently he had exhausted his supplies, for, together with two con- 
federates, he had been captured while attempting to break into a 
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jeweller’s shop in Street. A policeman had been dangerously 
wounded by a blow from a jemmy in the struggle which preceded 
the capture, and it was feared that even if he survived he would 
be permanently disabled. 

Detective Sharp saw him alone for a moment, and charged him 
with the murder. 

‘I didn’t doit; Rough Tom isthe man as did it, if you want to 
know.’ 

‘Oh, did he? Who told you about Tom, eh? You have evi- 
dently been down there again, or had news from somebody.’ 

‘Rough Tom did it, I tell you.’ 

‘No, he did not. I am Rough Tom myself.’ 

The prisoner was dejected and cowed, and bore traces of his 
recent excesses. His face as he heard this was a picture ; dejected 

_ before, he was doubly sonow. He turned livid, as if he were about 
to faint; then, with a start and a shudder, he shouted out in hoarse 
hard voice : 

‘D you, I did do it. I may as well swing for that as get 
ten years for this job; ten years of quod would kill me.’ 

He was removed to Westham and placed upon his trial, when 
he pleaded ‘ Guilty.’ 

The following particulars were given in his confession : ‘I had 
been engaged in a burglary at Chester just before Christmas, and 
the police were on my track, so I thought I would go home for a 
time. I reached there the evening of the presentation, and after 
calling at home went to see Ann Jones, who was my sweetheart. 
I was in the kitchen when the doctor came in, and Ann, having 
gone upstairs with hot water for their whiskey, saw Mr. Marston 
paying Dr. Roberts a lot of money in gold and notes. I de- 
termined to rob him of it, if I could, before he reached Rustry. 
I left the house by the back door and went through the wood, in- 
tending to meet the doctor down at the foot of the hill, and hoping 
he would be alone. Mr. Marston had turned back, so seeing he 
was unaccompanied, I ran towards him and said, “ Doctor, Mrs. 
Parry has been scalded very badly: will you come to see her?” He 
came with me at once. 

‘Now I had taken Sam’s lamp out with me, thinking that if 
anyone saw me he would suppose I was a collier and not notice 
who I was, and as we went along the path through the wood 
towards my mother’s house, I threw down the lamp and seized 
the doctor by the throat. It was done so suddenly that he was 
powerless, and he fell. I kept hold of his throat, expecting him 
to struggle, but he did not, and then it was that I found he was 
dead. 
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‘I was dreadfully. frightened, and looked how it had happened. 
The point of the lamp-hook had stuck into his head. With some 
difficulty—for it was very firmly fixed—I pulled it out; then I 
emptied his pockets, and, carrying him into the bushes, I covered 
him up. 

‘I only wanted to hide the body till I had time to get away. 
The money I hid in the wood for fear of it being discovered upon 
me; the watch I concealed in the thatch of Sam’s room. Before 
morning it snowed, so I knew I was safe for a time, but I was 
afraid of going for the money for fear of leaving traces, or of being 
seen by the many colliers and others who were searching. I had 
covered the body with thorns, so I had little dread of anyone 
finding it until the snow melted. 

‘ When the thaw set in I went and took the money ; then I laid 
the body where it was found, hoping that people would believe it 
was suicide. I left the watch and chain in Sam’s room until it 
would be safe to sell them.’ 

The prisoner was of course sentenced to death; but he never 
suffered the penalty. Ann Jones obtained permission to visit 
him, and while speaking to her, before the warder, he suddenly 
whispered something in her ear. ‘Now then, no whispering,’ 
said the warder, and he hurried her away. She again visited him, 
and while shaking hands with him must have passed a paper con- 


taining arsenic into his hand, for that night, unsuspected by the 
warders, he took the poison ; and although all was done that the 
prison surgeon could do, he never recovered. 


J. O. THOMAS, 
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CHaPTeR XXXIII. 


PEACEMAKERS AND PEACEBREAKERS, 


Tom Carew had received a blow that morning which had served 
to stagger and floor him much more than to lift him up in his 
own estimation, whatever it might do in other people’s. His 
little girl, whom he had counted as good as gold, to have been 
keeping a secret from him, and such a secret, for the matter of 
three years! Mr. Jem, the young squire, of whose patronage, in 
spite of its profitlessness, Tom had been proud, whom he had 
taken pleasure in serving and regarding as one of the old gentry 
in the Endicotts’ adversity, just as he would have done in their 
prosperity, to have made him such a poor return! Still, Tom was 
a father, and he was an honest man. He must protect his child, 
however she might have served him, and he must put an end to 
this dishonourable secrecy. So though his heart was sore and 
heavy, and his face red to the large ears with anger and affront, 
he advanced, in his better-class groom’s dress, courageously and 
steadfastly to the charge. 

Lady Jones did for him what she had done for his daughter, 
she spared him what she saw would be the awkwardness and pain 
of telling his story. ‘I know everything,’ she said gravely, not 
unkindly. ‘ Kitty is with her husband. I shall see that nobody 
interferes with her, or disputes her claim. He is very ill, and 
ought to see nobody except her, whom he asked for before she 
came. I am afraid it might be his death to see you, though you 
have a right to insist upon it. Would you care to stay and wait ?’ 
she asked hesitatingly. 

‘No, no,’ he said huskily, drawing his rough hand across his 
mouth working with emotion. ‘I bean’t come for that, or to 
say how bitter disappointed I’ve been in my own flesh and blood— 
that is my business—or in him that is between her andme. I 
wanted to tell you that I’ll never be in her way, or his’n, or the 
bearn’s, if so be he ever stands in his father’s shoon. To think 
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that my bearn should have a walking bearn, and me never to 
know of his existence! But that is neither here nor there. I'll 
never come near the place to disturb or mortify her or him, or the 
misses and you and their other fine friends, no more than if her 
had never belonged to me, though I know it will wring my 
Kitty’s heart spite of what she’s done. The bit o’ money I had 
saved for her shall be put in the bank in her name the next 
market-day. It’s not much, not such a loan as a rich lady like 
you has trusted the squire wi’, but it’s hers and his’n out and out 
from that day, and it may help to fill up. Everything else I can 
lay by will be theirs and their bearns’ when I’m gone.’ 

To Tom’s surprise his neighbour and employer at the Court, 
whom he had held in high esteem, both because she was a rich 
woman and never grudged his charges, and because if she worked 
those ponies of hers a bit on the moorland tracks, she never made 
the unreasonable demands which some ladies made either on 
horseflesh or man’s flesh, suddenly put her hands to her face and 
sobbed behind them. ; 

‘Don’t take on so,’ remonstrated poor Tom. ‘I know it’sa 
downcome to the Endicotts and to you who are their friend, and 
have thought to help them. But the Carews beant just out of 
the gutter, neither, not in Kitty’s time leastways. At the poorest 
they were a decent lot, which is more than can be said of the Endi- 
cotts. Kitty was not but the bonniest, her was the best-thought- 
on girl in Oxcleeve by parson and all, what with wisdom and 
steadiness and book-learning since her head was no higher than 
the table. But it seems no good comes of an old head on young 
shoulders,’ he stopped his boasting with a sigh. ‘It ain’t natural, 
that’s what it ain’t. Only I would have you consider her might 
have been an honour to the place, and the pride of my heart all 
her days, if Mr. Jem Endicott had not crossed her path. His 
friends should take that into account, now that what’s done is 
done, and can no more be recalled than a drowned wether ora pony 
that has broke his neck.’ 

‘I am not disparaging her,’ said Lady Jones, recovering her 
composure. ‘It was not that I was thinking of. But, oh! how 
could your daughter wrong you so? She will never get over it.’ 

‘ Nay, now,’ said Tom, not willing that anybody save himself 
should blame his lass, whom he had thought as good as gold, but 
who had failed him. ‘ Her were but a bearn three year gone, and 
he were a gentleman born, and meant her fair, thank God, and 
spoke her over; we mun make allowance for the lass.’ 

‘Let ber thank God for a good father,’ said Lady Jones, still 
speaking with strong feeling, ‘far better than she deserves. Let 
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her thank God for her father’s mercy more than for the love of 
any Jem Endicott of them all.’ 

It might be that the removal of the weight which had so long 
pressed on Jem Endicott’s mind at a time when nobody could very 
well challenge his conduct, helped his sick body. Perhaps Kitty, 
with her fine capacity and her indomitable energy no less than 
her wife’s love, could really fight his disease as nobody else could. 
Possibly the doctor had been right in declining altogether to 
despair when Lady Jones lost hope. Anyhow it is certain Jem 
showed symptoms of amendment long before Oxcleeve had done 
ringing with the last scandal about the Endicotts, that Kitty Carew 
of the Furze Bush, the schoolmistress, was Jem Endicott’s lawful 
wife, had been so for years, was the mother of his child, was acknow- 
ledged by him, and had taken up her abode at Blackhall. 

There were many people greatly exercised, among them Kitty’s 
elder pupils, with regard to whom she must feel with strong com- 
punction and regret—for she was naturally a conscientious little 
woman to the end of her career—that she had been a stumbling- 
block and a temptation instead of the shining example they took 
her for. These well-grown, rosy-faced Devonshire lasses, still in 
pinafores and sun-bonnets like their little sisters, were fain, with 
pardonable infatuation, to regard the mistress who knew every- 
thing and had been so strict with them as the cleverest and luckiest 
of women. 

Mrs. Reynolds walked about from morning till night and way- 
laid Lady Jones every time she went tothe Court, to represent to 
her that surely her eyes were opened now to the character of the 
Endicotts. To think that she had so compromised herself and her 
friends by going and living at Blackhall in order to help to nurse 
her landlord in his illness ! 

‘Mrs. Reynolds,’ said Lady Jones firmly, ‘I told you what you 
had to expect from me, that I was not like other women. I have 
never visited except at Blackhall. I declined to go to your house ; 
I refused to avail myself of the introductions you put in my power, 
so anxious was I to keep you and everybody else from being com- 
promised by a waif like me. I could not cause my door to be shut 
in your face. I could not—no, I could not deny myself a shake 
of your brother-in-law’s hand.’ 

‘I know you told me you were odd,’ admitted Mrs. Reynolds 
reluctantly, ‘but that is like a man saying he is poor, proof positive 
that he is rich; and if shaking Greg Barnes’s hand were all, he 
does not make it so scarce, unfortunately, that you need reflect 
upon yourself for that indulgence.’ And then Mrs. Reynolds went 
off again on her friend’s lack of comprehension. ‘ But there is one 
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comfort,’ the censor allowed, ‘that your landlord has been a married 
man all the time, if it had not been such a marriage, made known 
at such atime, shocking! How could you bear to come in contact 
with the designing minx in whom our dear good vicar has been so 
deceived? I cannot sayI was taken in. I always thought it very 
ill-judged, to say the least, to take a young person, however well- 
qualified and steady she might appear to serve her own purpose, 
from a village inn, little betterthan an ale-house, into a Church of 
England school. But the best of clergymen have their simple 
side—for that matter men in general are not to be trusted where 
dust can be thrown into their eyes by women, especially by young 
girls. I can remember my late dear husband’s insisting on getting 
an order for the infirmary at Ashford and giving it to one of the 
pertest, flirtiest little fools in the place. If you will believe me, 
no argument of mine would put him past the blunder. “My 
dear Adeline,” he said, “it is not the girl’s morals I am looking 
after—I leave that to you”—I need not say he trusted me im- 
plicitly—“ it is her liver which is seriously out of order, and can- 
not: be properly attended to in her father’s crowded cottage.” As 
if she would have known that she had a liver, had she minded 
her work as she ought to have done.’ 

Greg Barnes had a different version of Jem’s marriage when 
he drove over from Barnes Clyffe to Blackhall on this occasion. He 
was able to get out of his carriage and walk the length of the hall, 
to which Sally Beaver brought him the strongest of her arm-chairs. 
There he sat like a grand old chief, and laid down the law to Lady 
Jones and Lucy, for Celia refused to come down and see him, and 
Kitty, whom the visitor pointedly asked for as ‘Mrs. Endicott,’ 
could not yet leave her husband to receive any guest, however 
honourable. 

‘So Jem is better, glad to hear it, and has taken home his 
wife; he should have done that in the beginning, but better late 
than never. She is an honest woman, though she acted a trifle 
indiscreetly, and Tom Carew is as honest a young fellow as is to 
be found in these parts. Of course he is young to me; can re- 
member his father, who was my contemporary. Tell Mrs. Endi- 
cott Mrs. Barnes wili do herself the pleasure of calling on her as 
soon as she is ready to receive visitors. We have known her all 
our life, but we wish. to be the first to welcome her into our set, 
which she has done nothing to disgrace. Bless you! I wish you 
knew what we had to swallow in the old days, though better not, 
especially with young things like Milly and Nettie and you, Miss 
Lucy, growing up around us. Everybody knows that little pitchers 
have long ears. But I'll say this, we always swallowed all there 
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was to swallow manfully, ay, and womanfully, the moment we saw 
the sinners meant to turn over a new leaf and do better. The 
only thing I couldn’t swallow was profane hypocrisy, and so I have 
never entered a church door from then—when there were no chapels 
in these parts—till now. Things have altered I own, the Lord be 
praised for it, and the young vicar is a trump, but I’ve got out of 
the habit of going to church, and I’m too old to learn. As to any 
difficulty in swallowing a modest sharp little thing like Kitty Carew 
—Mrs. Endicott, I beg her pardon—if you think that you do not 
know the world or the old days. A long step beneath him in rank ? 
what does that signify when she has honestly climbed it after 
all. It was he who was most to blame for keeping us in the dark 
so long; but he let in the light at last. Ah! there is nothing like 
a glimpse of the other world for causing us to make up our minds 
to keep no more hidden overgrown corners in this. The school- 
mistress? Much to her credit, she’ll put us all on our p’s and q’s 
with regard to our spelling and grammar, and set us right when 
we go wrong. My respectful compliments and cordial congratu- 
lations to Mrs. Endicott and my young friend Jem. She is in 
safe hands when she isin yours, Lady Jones. We owe you another 
debt of gratitude, if you’ve had any hand in making things clear 
and above board here. We're obliged to you, too, Miss Lucy, for 
showing us an example of a sister good to a brother at a pinch, 
which I tell you you'll never regret, and I’m old enough to be 
your grandfather, and have had the sorrow to see sisters who for- 
sook their brothers in trouble, and were forsaken themselves in 
their evil Gay.’ 
The two persons out of the family, the most affected by Kitty 
Carew’s promotion, were George Fielding and Miles North. It 
was not that George could not conceive the possibility of a private 
marriage and a small Endicott of another generation in the back- 
ground ; such marvels, though they are commoner in fiction than 
in real life, had crossed his legal path before now. All that he 
could say was that he would not, if his suspicions had been roused, 
have freed Jem from a capability for such a piece of insanity, but 
he could never have associated it with clear-headed, dutiful, punc- 
tilious Kitty, Tom’s trusted daughter, the foremost scholar of 
her rank in the parish, the vicar’s prize pupil and prize school- 
mistress. George rather thought he was sorry for Kitty, though 
the draught had been of her own brewing, and he had some faith 
in her dragging Jem Endicott at her chariot wheels, and inspiriting 
him in the line of a more hopeful and successful career than he 
could have otherwise attained to. Perhaps this was little Kitty’s 
mission in life after all, George owned, after he had screwed up 
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his mouth for a long whistle, and shrugged his shoulders as high 
as his ears at the first receipt of the tidings. If Lady Jones did 
not find fault, nobody else was entitled to complain, not even the 
cynic Celia and that strange morbid girl Lucy. If Lady Jones 
did not find fault! Ah! there was the rub. It was in connec- 
tion with Lady Jones that George Fielding was so much struck 
by the discovery of Jem Endicott’s marriage. In George’s excited 
state of mind on the subject, the unexpected revelation seemed 
the next thing to an interposition of Providence to turn away 
attention, both public and private, from the earlier mystery, and 
to help her, for good or for ill, still to preserve her incognito. Where 
was there room, either in Blackhall or out of it, for speculating on 
the extraordinary friendship which the widow of the Jate Sir Ben- 
jamin Jones had struck up with the Endicotts, leading her to de- 
vote not merely her money but her time and herself to the by no 
means popular or highly esteemed family, when everybody was 
gabbling about Kitty and Jem? How they could have managed 
to get married in a church, and that at a place not so very far off, 
though it was in the wilds of Exmoor, so long ago, and not been 
found out? When was she to make her first appearance in the village 
as Madame Endicott? Lawk-a-daisy! an ill-omened name as ever 
was, and what was to become of the tew boarding-school misses ? 
The very geese seemed to take up the tale and go about cackling it 
with all their might. 

Miles North had looked as impassive as a stone when he was 
apprised of the defalcation of his teacher, but for the time he went 
no more to Blackhall. He did not congratulate Mrs. Endicott on 
her promotion, he did not condole with Lucy on her coming de- 
position as housekeeper. The. truth was, he was exceedingly 
offended and mortified. Not only was he displeased by everything 
irregular and out of order, such as a mésalliance, or, worse still, 
a secret marriage, he felt Kitty’s transgression like a mockery of 
his authority, an insult to his judgment, and a scandal on his 
school. He hated to be found wrong, and in this case it was 
caused by the betrayal of the confidence he had reposed in another 
person. He had been proud of his young schoolmistress, whom 
he had in a manner reared and trained. He had put the utmost 
faith in her, and it did more than make him angry, it wounded 
him keenly to find that from an early date she had deceived him. 
She had done much that he must condemn, and she had done it 
under the most aggravating circumstances, in concealment, under 
false pretences which rendered her life a lie. She had also suffered 
him, in order that she might the better hoodwink him and the 
public, to maintain her in a position for which, as it was now 
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proved, she had been morally unfit. The simple fact of her 
presence in the school was an injury from the effects of which it 
would long suffer. It really seemed as if the Rev. Miles, not 
having learnt long-suffering in the character of a father, like Tom 
Carew, but being a man in office instead, would never, in spite of 
his good christianity, be able fully to forgive his former protégée 
and fellow-worker. 

It added an additional sting to Kitty’s offence in her clergy- 
man’s eyes that it should have been committed in connection with 
Jem Endicott of Blackhall. It showed the vicar once more in 
vivid colours how little could be expected from an Endicott, how 
untrustworthy the whole race had been and how tainted root and 
branch. It was impossible to contemplate the bare possibility 
of calling Jem Endicott and his wife brother- and sister-in-law, 
and of being brought into the close contact with them which 
the relationship implied. More than the clergyman’s pride, his 
fastidiously honourable nature, his rigid moral standard revolted 
at the idea. It was no comfort to feel conscious that he had been 
trifling with temptation lately, to be called upon to pull himself 
up and to frame fresh resolves against yielding to his weakness 
in future. The last straw was contributed to the young man’s 
burden of discomfiture by his cousin Tony’s casting it in his teeth 
and evidently gloating over it. 

The two men were still at the dinner table, having just con- 
cluded a formal and far from genial meal, and Miles was meditat- 
ing a speedy retreat to his study without more marked discourtesy 
to his cousin and guest than the host was usually guilty of. The 
necessity of practising occasional incivility in order to keep Tony 
in his proper place, was in itself torture to a radically well-bred 
man such as Miles North was, the foundation of whose good- 
breeding lay in his deep sense of justice and generosity. 

Tony began while he gingerly peeled a walnut, ‘ Queer lot, 
these Endicotts. Who would have thought the boor Jem would 
have been sweet on your prim little beauty of a schoolmistress, 
and what is more, sold himself for her ?’ 

‘The least is the best that can be said for him and her,’ 
said Miles shortly; ‘ but it is none of your business or mine, Tony.’ 

‘IT am not so sure about that, as far as I am concerned,’ said 
Tony maliciously. ‘In spite of your benevolent warning I have 
got a trifle mixed up with these Endicotts, to my cost. I was five 
pounds the poorer for them the other day.’ 

‘I did not know that you had five pounds to spare,’ said 
the vicar dryly, staring a little at the same time, as Tony ex- 
pected. 
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Tony made a grimace. ‘A fool and his money are soon parted; 
but what can the most poverty-stricken wretch do when a little 
thing comes to him bathed in tears, and confides to him her little 
bills and her bear of a brother’s niggardliness? I do not think 
that even your reverence could have stood the test, especially when 
it was demure Miss Lucy, so chary of her favours when she has 
“not an object to gain—trust her! she knows what she is about, 
she is a sly little puss—who was the petitioner.’ 

‘Tony North,’ said his cousin in a voice of scarcely suppressed 
thunder, ‘I have harboured you for years now, but I shall not 
suffer abominable slander to be spoken at my table. A man who 
can be capable of repeating such a transaction when true is quite 
as capable of inventing it when false, which I believe it is, from 
the bottom of my soul. For what rascally purpose you have told 
the story you can best tell.’ 

Tony North’s sallow colour grew a brick-red, and he half started 
from the table; but he controlled himself and sat down again. 

‘I am aware I am a poor relation and a hanger-on,’ he said 
with a vicious snarl. ‘I suppose I must stomach the lie direct 
along with a few more cousinly kindnesses of a similar description. 
The tables are turned, Mr. Miles, since my father helped your 
father to pay his debts, and to send you—a horrid little prig you 
were then—to Rugby and Oxford.’ 

‘Your father was a generous, honest gentleman, and so was 
mine. I have done my best to repay them both,’ said Miles, 
looking the speaker full in the face. 

‘And I have employed the talents which a kind Providence 
has given me to disgrace the simple-minded pater; so much the 
worse for me,’ said Tony, resuming his. tone of insolent banter. 
‘But we were not speaking of our respected parents to begin with; 
we were dealing with a more interesting topic, and that with our 
customary unanimity and harmony. I say, Miles, if you don’t 
believe me you can ask the girl herself—that is a fair enough pro- 
posal, made in good faith, I assure you—if I did not stump out 
for her frocks and falderals, when the persons who stand for shop- 
keepers and modistes in this benighted region were pressing her 
for the tin. She will tell you, if there is gratitude in woman. I 
was very good to her, poor extravagant innocent! upon my honour, 
and have not troubled her about the payment. We have been 
the best of friends ever since. Didn’t you see her at the Pony 
Drift? She was ready to give up the family patroness, Lady 
Jones, and obey the slightest wag of my finger when I did her the 
good turn of keeping her away from that white-faced lame crow 
of a widow.’ 
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‘I cannot give you credit for either the motives or the actions 
you attribute to yourself,’ said Miles icily, ‘but in the matter of 
which you are pleased to boast you were so far consistent ; it seems 
you tried to come between the young lady and the best friend the 
Endicotts have.’ 

‘Oh! but my Lady Jones has come out since then,’ said Tony 
unblushingly. ‘She has paid the clodhopper’s pressing debts— 
by Jove! I wish she would pay mine. If I had the faintest 
anticipation of such a delightful result I too would pay her every 
attention. I might even rival my clerical cousin in the number 
of my calls and the height at which I stood in her good graces. 
I could put up with a little croaking. I could even let her poke 
about me when I was ill, if such were her remarkable taste, like 
my friend—or enemy, Jem Endicott.’ 

‘I suspect your advances would be thrown away,’ said Miles 
with undisguised scorn, getting up and walking to a window; and 
yet he lingered. 

‘Well, I need not waste them when they are so acceptable in 
another quarter,’ said Tony with well-affected briskness. ‘I say, 
what will you wager that Lady Jones’s pet, good little Lucy, will 
not consent to meet me on the moor at any place or hour I like to 
appoint ?’ 

‘Wager on the chances of a woman’s folly and ruin?’ cried 
Miles, unable longer to contain himself. ‘What do you take me 
for? Do you think that I am such a one as yourself?’ He drew 
out his not over well-filled purse, took from it the only five-pound 
note it held, and flung it down on the table. ‘There is the 
amount of your loan—if there ever was such a loan; remember 
I don’t believe it. I am convinced, if there is anything in it, you 
have twisted and misrepresented the truth till it is the worst kind 
of falsehood. You know I am far from a rich man, but I’ll make 
that five pounds fifty—a hundred—if you will let Lucy Endicott 
alone. Cease to molest her because of any small help which 
she may have been so weak and unfortunate as to accept at your 
hands, and the money is yours.’ 

Tony reddened again—an angry flush, not a blush of shame, 
unknown to his brazen face. At the same time a greedy light 
came into his cunning eyes, and he wavered for an instant; but 
rage, vindictive spite, and the desire to retain the means of galling 
his cousin almost beyond endurance, carried the day. He tossed 
back the note and rose, putting his hands into his pockets as a 
preliminary step to strolling away. ‘Iam not come to the pitch 
of accepting bribes. Is the suggestion one of your modes of re- 
paying my father’s memory for his liberal deeds to you and yours in 
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yourneed? Besides, though you might prefer to have the strong 
minded beauty we have been differing about, your debtor, not 
mine, I don’t agree with you; and I have no question that neither 
would she if she knew your obliging proposal to buy me off. I 
have a notion, and I dare say she has the same, that she will fare 
a good deal better with a soft-hearted scapegrace like me, than 
with an iron-tempered, immaculate saint like you.’ 

‘Take care; there are limits to a man’s forbearance. I am 
bound to protect her and every woman in my parish from treachery 
and ill-usage, and what is more I shall,’ said Miles through his 
set teeth. ‘It is my duty, and I'll doit. I shall tell her brother 
every word you have chosen to force upon me, and if there is a 
particle of truth in your statement you’ll answer to him for it.’ 

‘You'll do what you like. I have known you of old,’ said 
Tony, not much moved by the threat, and replying to it with a 
sneer. ‘But I may count on a few days or weeks of grace before 
I’m kicked out of the parish? You will choose a fitting time for 
this honourable, agreeable exposure (he speaks of treachery!) of 
the little business transaction—shall we call it ?—and of Miss Lucy 
Endicott’s infirmities in running up personal debts, and my pecca- 
diloes in conniving at hers? Jem Endicott was believed to be 
on his death-bed the other day, and though he has turned the 
tables on a large circle of admiring friends, and married, or what 
is the same thing, confessed his low marriage instead of dying, I 
imagine you will not risk rendering his artless wife a widow and 
his blessed baby fatherless, by proceeding at once to extremities. 
By-the-by, she was another of your pretty protégées. What a 
Turk you are, Miles, my boy!’ 

Miles North was gone to digest the bitter morsel he had been 
compelled to swallow, and the unkindest cut of all was that he 
was aware of a certain confirmation of the story in Lucy’s self- 
accusations, under the pressure of an accusing conscience and her 
fears for her brother’s life. He was tenfold more miserable than 
he had been an hour before. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
TWO SUNS IN THE SKY. 


THE species of amnesty in the household established by the 
circumstance that Jem was lying hovering between life and death, 
and that Kitty, his wife, was in nobody’s way while she was where 
nobody could dispute her right to be, watching by her husband’s 
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bed, necessarily came to an end with the first clear indications of 
Jem’s recovery. 

There was something like a council of war held by Celia and 
Lucy, at which Lady Jones ventured to be present on Lucy’s eager 
invitation, but barely tolerated by Celia. ‘Well, as you have 
come to know all about us, there is no great objection to your 
being here,’ said Celia ungraciously. 

‘Shall we ask Kitty to come down and hear what we have to 
say ?’ asked Lucy timidly. ‘She can leave Jem for half an hour 
now, and as we cannot deny she is his wife, she has some right to 
be consulted,’ the speaker ended falteringly. 

‘What are you thinking of?’ cried Celia scornfully ; ‘though 
Jem has made a low marriage, as might have been expected, that 
is not our fault. We are not bound to take the village innkeeper’s 
daughter to our bosoms.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ said Lady Jones; ‘ but if you will allow me to 
say so, I am sure Lucy’s instinct is the right and kind one. I 
think that you ought to reflect Jem might have done a great deal 
worse. Nobody questions the really vital point that Kitty is a 
good girl. In addition, she is not ignorant or stupid, or really 
coarse and vulgar-minded, as many a much better born and richer 
girl often shows herself. I have only given my opinion in pass- 
ing,’ went on Lady Jones, in hasty deprecation of Celia’s lowering 
brow, ‘ because I wished to speak first in order to lay a proposal before 
you in anticipation of your making up your mindsas to your future 
course. Permit me to tell you that my house is always at your 
disposal. Come to me when you will, and stay as long as youlike 
—you cannot stay too long for me, even if it were for a perma- 
neucy. I am a lonely woman, and should be thankful for your 
company. I would promise beforehand,’ she continued with 
wistful earnestness, ‘ not to interfere with your liberty of speech 
or action in any way. As I have plenty of means to do what I 
like with, I could even engage to make such provision for you, in 
the probability of your surviving me, as your brother and other 
friends might think requisite.’ 

Lady Jones was so sincere in her uncaleculating, unworldly 
proposal, and had it so much at heart, that she became positively 
agitated, pushing back her widow’s cap from her white hair, and 
crushing together the folds of her black dress while she spoke. 

‘Oh, how good, how kind!’ cried Lucy, in the fulness of her 
gratitude. ‘Celia, did you ever hear anything like it? Aren’t 
we happy girls? I was calling myself and you two poor orphan 
girls, and could have cried over our melancholy fate a minute ago. 
But to stay on at the Court with dear Lady Jones, and drive 
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about with her when spring comes, and arrange flowers for her, 
oh! and perhaps work beautiful curtains and table-covers as well 
as cushions and footstools for her, will be a thousand times better 
than living on here at Blackhall, even if poor Jem had not married 
Kitty Carew.’ 

‘No, I never heard anything like it, Lucy,’ said Celia, answer- 
ing the question put to her, squaring her broad shoulders, and 
lifting up her head defiantly. ‘I don’t know what I have done 
that Lady Jones should suppose I would consent either to take, or 
to suffer you to take, a situation as companion. Even if I were 
so far left to myself, it is not likely that I should incur the degra- 
dation in this hole of a village, where, among other disadvantages, 
there is the crowning one that it is our native place, close to our 
father’s property, which Jem has stolen from us in order to 
gratify his gutter tastes by putting a gutter mistress over his 
house.’ 

‘Oh, Celia, Celia, how can you be so disagreeable?’ cried 
Lucy, her exultation converted into dismay in the twinkling of 
an eye. ‘I did not think you cared so much for Blackhall when 
you were always railing at it, and at the destiny which forced us 
to live here.’ 

‘ And how can you say Jem stole his father’s house from you?’ 
protested Lady Jones indignantly. ‘It bas been open to you; 
and it was his by right, entailed upon him before he was born— 
a sorry enough inheritance, poor fellow!’ 

‘Which you have redeemed,’ said Celia insolently, ‘ but you 
do not need to remind us of that as the raison détre why you are 
with us.’ Celia had somehow found that she could insult Lady Jones 
with impunity. | The late Sir Benjamin’s widow felt, for an inscru- 
table reason, bound to bear it without testifying her resentment 
and breaking with the Endicotts. It wasan unfortunate discovery 
for all concerned. It put Lady Jones on the footing held by 
Celia’s family in the young woman’s eyes, and was likely to render 
her the scourge to the stranger which she was to her own people. 

‘But what do you mean us to do?’ asked Lucy dispiritedly. 

‘Stay here, of course,’ answered Celia indifferently, while she 
calmly and deliberately drew her work-basket towards her, settled 
herself in the most comfortable chair—the one which commanded 
the most of the waning daylight and excluded the greatest 
share from her neighbours, and commenced to sew at some 

embroidery for her own garments, with an entirely selfish abserp- 
tion which had yet an exasperating air of superior wisdom and 
virtue. ‘It was horrid before, I grant you,’ observed Celia, with 
an accent of impartiality, ‘and it will be more horrid still, but 
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one must take the goods which the gods send us. Where is the 
use of whimpering or howling like Lucy ?’ 

‘What, stay with Jem now that he has got a wife—to be sure 
he had got her before we came, but we did not know that—Kitty, 
whom you despise ?’ cried Lucy incoherently. 

‘Do you mean to say that you can make up your mind to live 
in your brother’s house, after he has contracted a marriage which 
is altogether repugnant to you?’ expostulated Lady Jones. 

‘Yes, drawled Celia. ‘He has married a wife to be his 
housekeeper, and bear and bring up children for him. Well, he 
can do that so far as I am concerned. It is Lucy who was the 
housekeeper, and must give up the keys. As for children I do 
not pretend to be fond of them, nasty little things! but if ‘they 
are kept out of my way, as I trust their mother will have the 
sense to keep the single specimen which exists at present, I 
dare say I can tolerate the nuisance. It is wonderful what one 
can bring one’s self to bear when there is no other resource.’ 

‘But there are other resources, and is not this a great deal 
worse than being a companion, as you would have it that I intended 
you to be?’ said Lady Jones, like a woman who has a right to be 
heard, and who, though she does not choose to retaliate, on the 
other hand, has no fear of retaliation. ‘I assure you, Celia Endi- 
cott, I had not the slightest thought of you as my companion.’ 

‘Better not,’ said Celia grimly. ‘As for two companions, a 
man has enough to do with one wife, they say, and I should think 
a woman—an idiot who requires a companion, had better confine 
herself to a solitary investment.’ 

‘But Jem may not ask us to continue living here,’ said Lucy, 
‘and even if he does, Kitty may object. The mistress of a house 
has a voice as toits guests. She may refuse to have the other 
members of her husband’s family dwelling under the same roof 
with her and her child. I should not think that she would wish 
to have you here,’ argued Lucy, gathering courage from Lady 
Jones’s presence and support, ‘especially if you speak as you did 
a moment ago of the baby—Jem’s baby. Isn’t it marvellous? 
Celia, I don’t care what you say,’ Lucy broke all bounds, her pink 
cheeks growing redder and redder, her yellow hair falling loose in 
her excitement, ‘I am dying to see Jem’s dear little baby—just 
to give it one hug and kiss because God has been so good as to 
spare its father. Shouldn’t you like to see the baby, Lady Jones, 
after all your nursing to save Jem for his little child ?’ 

Celia turned up her nose in ineffable disgust. ‘I wish you 
would not gush and talk sickening bosh, Lucy. Have I not said 
that I’ll tolerate the child, though I have no doubt. it will be 
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offensive enough, brought up as it has been by its mother’s re- 
lations. If they had not been bad as well as low people, they would 
not have helped to decoy Jem into a shockingly unsuitable mar- 
riage, or kept his disgraceful secret for this length of time. Depend 
upon it, the child will have a dirty face and a shock head of hair, 
it will be odiously dressed, and will shout and yell whether it is 
gratified or contradicted. It is trying to have you slide so easily 
into calling the woman Kitty—even if we have to call her Mrs. 
Endicott ; I wish her joy of the name,’ remarked Celia with mean- 
ing emphasis, which struck one person present as bearing a con- 
siderable resemblance to flinging stones at the tomb of a dead 
mother and dancing on her grave. 

‘I shall not wait for an invitation,’ Celia resumed the thread 
of her discourse, ‘to remain in my father’s house, of which I do 
not regard your Kitty as the mistress, though Jem has been so 
insane as to make her his housekeeper. She can keep to her own 
department and her own quarters. Fortunately, this house is what 
agents would call “‘commodious.” There are a good many rooms 
in it—such as they are. They would certainly be the better for 
being repaired and refurnished, as they are for the most part airily 
destitute of the commonest necessaries in the shape of furniture ; 
but I make no question that Lady Jones—who it appears directs 
and does everything here—will soon rectify that defect,’ she ended, 
with a mocking bow to Lady Jones, who was painfully speculating 
whether Celia could be in her right mind. 

Lady Jones had not compared notes with George Fielding, but 
she had arrived at the same conclusion, that Kitty, who had so long 
reigned supreme in her schoolroom and in the Furze Bush, who 
had been willing to forfeit her claims as a wife, but only that she 
might carry off her child and be everything to it, would not, now 
that she was installed at Blackhall, prove a mistress of straw for 
Celia to set aside or ride over rough-shod. Kitty was no soft 
weak girl like Lucy, she was not even the ignorant, undisciplined 
country lass Jem might have thrown himself away upon. 

The tug of war came the very first time Jem was able to con- 
template facing the family at dinner. While he was set aside 
and his wife kept him company, Celia, with the peculiar adroitness 
which always distinguished her where her own interests were con- 


cerned, had fallen into the habit of taking the head of the table, 


which Lucy, in the character of housekeeper, had formerly occupied, 

while Celia waved Lucy to the master’s place at the foot, because the 

most trouble in carving and dispensing the food was to be encoun- 

tered there. When Kitty came into the sitting-room to announce 

Jem’s arrival and make arrangements for his comfort, which she 
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did with the decision and composure of a wife of twenty years’ 
standing, Celia was already seated in the place of honour, and 
kept it, to the distress of Lucy, who had sprung up willingly and 
taken another chair, which she quitted the next moment to help 
to fix the screen which was to shelter the head of the house from 
risky draughts. Kitty stood still for a second, then she said in 
the same clear tone of firm rebuke which she would have addressed 
to a refractory child, ‘That seat belongs to the mistress of the 
house.’ 

‘I am aware of the fact,’ said Celia serenely, ‘and as I am 
Jem’s eldest surviving sister, the eldest female representative of 
the family, I naturally propose to occupy it.’ 

‘ And I as naturally request you to give it up to your brother’s 
wife, who is his nearest relative,’ Kitty made the rejoinder with- 
out a second’s hesitation. 

‘And what if I don’t,’ demanded Celia, ‘ since I have more right 
to be here than you have?’ 

‘That is untrue, and you know it. It is the very opposite of 
the truth. You and your sister have usurped my place from the 
tirae of your coming back to Blackhall. But I do not blame you 
for that, since I did not claim it, neither did your brother claim 
it for me. Now he has asserted my right, and I have taken it. 
Celia Endicott, if you do not vacate that chair I shall order Sally 
Beaver, who is Jem’s servant and will obey me, to serve dinner in 
one of the empty rooms, and you may continue to sit at the head 
of this table and eat your dinner by yourself here, or with Lucy 
if she chooses to bear you company. I will say no more, except 
that Jem has just been brought back from death’s door ; he is still 
far from well,’ here Kitty’s voice faltered for the first time; ‘ he 
is put about already; if you disturb and agitate him farther, and 
I am afraid I cannot keep from him the cause for the change of 
rooms, you may undo all which has been done, and work mischief 
for which there is no remedy.’ 

‘Don’t, Celia,’ besought Lucy. ‘I am sure it does not matter 
in the least where one sits. I would go below the table if it 
would be of the least use. And I don’t believe Kitty here would 
mind—would you, Kitty ? if it were not for Jem’s minding, and 
Sally Beaver’s seeing, and the talk and everything.’ 

‘Will you hold your tongue, Lucy, if you can do nothing else,’ 
cried Celia furiously, as she rose and quitted the room just in time 
to avoid an encounter with Jem, who came slowly in, wrapped in 
an overcoat, and using a stick. 

He looked fearfully shrunk and wan, and curiously like Lady 
Jones, if there had been anybody disengaged enough to remark 
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the resemblance. He had worked himself up to encountering the 
ordeal of returning to the family party with the addition of Kitty, 
and of seeing that the addition was accepted. 

Kitty took her place opposite him, filling it stiffly rather than 
gracefully, but with a stern sedateness about the little erect figure 
and the small sharply-cut face which forbade all interference with 
their owner’s prerogatives. Figure and face said as plainly as 
they could do that Kitty would hold her own. She would die 
before she trespassed on her neighbour’s ground, but having taken 
up her position she would never relinquish it. She might not 
know much of table etiquette, rather less than of parts of speech 
and the rule of three, but she could set herself to learn it as soon 
as most people could, and, till learned, she would do without it 
intrepidly. 

Poor Jem, lumbering and slouching more than ever, heaved a 
sigh of relief. He felt as he had known instinctively all the time 
that he had found a moral backbone and stay on which to rest. 
That little woman opposite him would not only help him to rule 
his shabby kingdom; she would fight all his battles single-handed, 
win victory if victory were to be won, or render defeat bearable by 
the strong enduring mental fibre which would fail only with her 
failing breath. 

Lucy was fussing about as usual with cushions and footstools, 
looking more shamefaced than either of the married culprits whose 
marriage, concealed or revealed, had long been a familiar fact to 
them. 

‘Where is Celia?’ Jem, missing her, asked sharply, while a 
spot of red rose in his pale cheeks, and his trembling hands trembled 
more than ever. 

‘She is not dining with us to-day,’ said Mrs. Endicott curtly ; 
‘but I think she will to-morrow.’ 

He said no more, and ate his dinner in peace. 

Celia, ignominiously foiled in her first and last attempt at 
utterly ignoring Kitty’s priority, had far too much native 
sagacity to prolong a useless struggle, and persist in a losing 

ame. 
: She submitted tacitly to admit that Jem’s wife was mistress of 
Blackhall and whatever it contained. Celia even showed a puzzling 
chameleon-like swiftness in changing her colours ; she speedily pro- 
fessed an exaggerated deference to Mrs. Endicott and her supposed 
tastes and opinions, while the person making the profession indem- 
nified herself by dealing to her plebeian sister-in-law innumerable 
small stinging blows and home-thrusts, and launching at her 


Parthian darts of the kind to which Lucy and Lady Jones were 
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wellaccustomed. Brave, self-reliant Kitty bore them unflinchingly, 
and presented an unmoved front to the enemy and to Jem, while 
in secret she would pant and writhe under the torture. But she 
said to herself she was better off than she deserved, if Jem 
would only get well again, and the child come home. Her 
father had forgiven her. Jem had insisted on going to the 
Furze Bush the first day he was out, and taking the blame on 
himself. 

Tom Carew had been easily pacified. He had even promised 
to come up to Blackhall when there was no company there, and 
see his daughter and his grandson, whose existence was still as 
great a marvel to Tom as to the child’s Aunt Lucy, only in his 
case it was a marvel dashed with woeful regret that his little 
Kitty could so have stolen a march upon him, and played him 
false. 

Mr. Barnes of Barnes Clyffe took Kitty under his wing, and 
was good to her, as he had a habit of being in a paternal fashion 
to the whole district, and though none of the other magnates fol- 
lowed his example as yet, Kitty felt she could bide her time, or 
do without them. She could also keep her old Oxcleeve neighbours, 
half-proud and sympathetic because of her exaltation, half-curious 
and covetous of it, at their proper distance, without any sudden trans- 
formation, not to say unkindness. She had been accustomed to do 
it as the schoolmistress, when she had early established her natural 
supremacy. 

‘Her was never like the rest; a clever mite that you could 
ztand in a pint-pot when her were born, to be mistress of Blackhall, 
in the room of the old Endicott madams! Well, the world were 
turned topsy-turvy, to be zewer.’ 

Kitty could manage Sally Beaver’s occasional fits of sauciness, 
alternating with her habitual genuine admiration for the young 
mistress’s all-roundness: Sally imagined the last more complete than 
it was. It included Kitty’s handiness in the kitchen and dairy, her 
book-learning, her cleverness with accounts, her fine sewing, her 
prettiness, though she would not consent to be smart, and did not 
dress a bit better than in her schoolmistress days. Why, she could 
tackle gentle and simple, from Master Jem, who was her man, to 
be sure, and Miss Celia down to Beaver. 

There was only one drawback which seriously vexed Kitty in 
her undeserved subdued happiness. -The vicar gave her no oppor- 
tunity to beg his pardon and become reconciled to him, while she 
knew that next to her father she had used him worst of all; she 
had the most unqualified respect, well-nigh veneration, for him. 
When women like Kitty Endicott respect a man, they do not stint 
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the quality and quantity of their esteem. Kitty as a girl had 
put her clergyman and patron, her volunteer tutor in some of her 
acquirements, on a pedestal from which she had never removed him. 
It had been part of her punishment, in the purgatory of her life, 
as Jem Endicott’s unacknowledged wife and the vicar’s school- 
mistress under false pretences, to be conscious how she was de- 
ceiving and betraying a good man who had lavished favours upon 
her, who had been so eager to aid the poor and young of his flock, 
and so pleased when she could second him in the work. Kitty 
felt there was still a stone at her heart which would never be 
melted so long as his glance froze her by its unsoftened condem- 
nation. She could not so much as meet his eye in church without 
being chilled by it. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE CHILD HUGH ENDICOTT. 


THE vicar’s cousin Tony appeared instead of the vicar. Tony, 
who was not a carrion crow, and only turned up in sunshiny weather, 
nevertheless was a harbinger of evil. He came unasked to pay 
his respects to the bride with an effrontery which entirely lost 
sight of certain withering rebuffs he had received for attempting 
to take impudent liberties with the little schoolmistress, the 
daughter of Tom Carew of the Furze Inn. She did not choose 
that her memory should be better than his, so far as refusing to 
receive him formally in the light of a visitor at Blackhall went. 
But the combined forces of Tony and Celia failed to rout the 
small Trojan Kitty from the entrenchment of her killingly civil 
and stony reserve. 

Lucy would not hurt a fly,as Kitty had observed on their first 
personal acquaintance; nay, Lucy was shyly kind to her sister-in- 
law every time Celia’s back was turned. In Celia’s presence the 
life-long overwhelming influence of the strong-willed unscrupulous 
nature still carried the day, but in her absence Lucy, backed by 
Lady Jones, was beginning to assert herself and to free herself 
from her slavish bonds. She was fain to do it, because in the 
same breath with Jem’s recovery there had come a shadow 
over the girl’s life, something had gone out of it which she 
could ill spare, something which had cast a halo even round 
the days of remorse, terror,"and trouble. There was a constant 
visitor at Blackhall during Jem’s illness, who came no more on 
his recovery. 

Lucy would have drooped and pined had it not been for 
maidenly pride, which may exist in the bosom of the meekest, 
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mildest dove in the dove-cot, and because of a lesson which she 
was gradually learning from Lady Jones and from Lucy’s low- 
born kinswoman, that it did not signify so much whether people 
were happy and had their will, as whether they bore their 
burdens without oppressing their neighbours with a load which 
ought to be none of theirs. Was not that really to take up the 
Christian’s cross, with many grievous stumbles and sore falls, and 
to bear it patiently and persistently by the help of the great 
Cross-bearer as He had bidden His children do? 

When all was said and done, the family at Blackhall started 
on an incongruous, uncomfortable life. To Celia it was detest- 
able, to Lucy only bearable because of her innocent docile nature 
—the freshness of which was not yet faded, or the affectionateness 
frittered away, or the sweetness soured. 

Of course the life was best to Jem and Kitty, for they had 
known heavier crosses and more bitter trials. The two who had 
really loved each other—however undesirable the match might 
appear in the eyes of the world—had been parted, and had come 
together as they had hardly hoped to do. They had all things in 
common, like the disciples of old, were able to proclaim their 
union before God and man, and could draw a long breath over their 
freedom for all time to come from the subterfuges and frauds 
which their souls had loathed. Kitty was right with regard to 
the other delinquent as well as to herself, that they had come 
out of the mess which they had made of their lives far better than 
they deserved. 

It was the Miss Endicotts for whom the arrangement of stay- 
ing on with Jem and the wife he had selected was so odd, and so 
likely to be jarring and unsatisfactory. The upper classes in the 
neighbourhood, though they had held the girls in scant esteem, 
were moved to pity them. ‘These wretched Endicott girls, what 
will they not do now when the very namé of a home of their own 
is taken from them, and they have to see a low-bred woman sitting 
at the bead of their brother’s table—such as it is?’ Mrs. Reynolds 
was constantly reflecting. 

‘It would have been much better if Celia and you had come 
to me, though it were only for a time,’ Lady Jones said regretfully 
to Lucy. ‘Jem and his wife would have got leisure and liberty 
to shake down into their places. You would not have been a 
constant restraint upon them. She would not have been the 
provocation to you which I am afraid she cannot help being.’ 

‘Oh! I don’t mind,’ said Lucy, with forced cheerfulness. 
‘The more I know of Kitty, I am sure I shall like her the better. 
We shall get accustomed to each other’s ways, and will get on 
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quite well, I have no doubt. As for Celia, it is her own doing, 
but please, dear Lady Jones, don’t press her to reconsider her 
determination. If she is let alone, if she thinks nobody cares, it 
is just possible she may come round; but if she gets it into her 
head that we wish it very much, there is no chance. I am afraid 
it is all my blame,’ said poor Lucy remorsefully. ‘I have always 
been so silly, as she says. I have given in to her till she finds no 
satisfaction in having her own way. I have made her fanciful 
and capricious.’ 

‘My dear little Lucy,’ said Lady Jones, stroking the yellow 
hair with such lingering fondness that the girl, who had been 
rarely caressed, thrilled under the endearing touch, ‘ you must 
have a broad back if you are to become the scapegoat for all 
Celia’s offences in this line. But it is true that you would spoil a 
saint.’ 

‘ No, no, don’t you say so, or I shall not have any confidence in 
myself or comfort in life left. It is so weak and absurd to go 
about first tempting and then exasperating people.’ 

Another era at Blackhall was ushered in by the arrival of the 
child who had spent his infancy in a still more obscure corner of 
Devonshire, and was now come to grow up in his father’s house, 
the acknowledged heir to the estate, and to as much of Jem’s 
debts and difficulties as he might not be able, even when backed 
by Kitty and Lady Jones, to knock off. Here was a little Hugh 
Endicott, who was to the memory of the old Hugh what the first 
Prince of Wales, by the subtle device of the crafty King of England, 
was to the principality in which he was installed. Little Hugh’s 
mouth had spoken no foul or wicked words. He had borne no 
arms against the laws of righteousness and human-kindness. He 
had not been born at Blackhall, indeed, but he should have been, 
and he had now come to dwell in it as his home and his future 
inheritance. 

Little Hugh was a ludicrous small edition of his big father, 
doubtless of his grandfather, if there had been anybody to recall 
the days of wild Hugh’s innocence and helplessness. 

Jem and Kitty made a feint to keep their feelings well 
within bounds, and to cast a modest veil over their smothered, 
pent-up affection for the child, which had at last found vent, and 
might have swept away everything before it ; for, as Kitty persisted 
in remembering, they had forfeited the agreeable consciousness of 
receiving their deserts, and were better off than they merited. It 
was certain that she, for one parent, would always be strict in her 
devotion to her child’s highest welfare. 

No such embargo, either as to indulging their feelings or 
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expressing their sentiments, was laid upon Lucy and Lady Jones. 
Lucy took refuge from her heart-sickness in suffering herself to 
sink willingly into the profoundest depths of baby-worship. She 
was positively exultant when she accompanied little Hugh and 
his nurse on their first visit to Lady Jones at the Court. 

The child, a chubby, precocious, two-years-and-a-half old boy, 
rosy-cheeked and curly-headed, would soon show the budding 
manly ambitions and affectations which are the pride and delight 
of mothers and nurses. Instead of wearing the homely, uncouth 
clothes in which Celia’s imagination had invested him, he was 
clad in the daintiest of suits. The making of such clothes had 
been the only thing, except praying for him day and night, which 
his mother could do on his behalf. She had lavished such toil 
upon him, wearing out eyes and fingers and youthful health and 
beauty in the late hours she had kept, because conscience would 
not let her sleep, and she could give the time to him. 

‘He was a child to set before a king,’ Lucy cried, involun- 
tarily parodying a nursery rhyme. As the cavalcade, the ob- 
served of all observers, wended its way through the labyrinths of 
cottages and goose-greens which constituted Oxcleeve, the small 
hero, far from being frightened by the files of geese which had 
not so long ago sufficed to daunt his Aunt Lucy, put out a fat 
forefinger, cried, ‘Bo!’ and showed himself the young monarch 
of the denizens of the country. 

Lady Jones saw the party coming, went trembling to the door, 
and managed to take the child in her arms and carry him to the 
low chair by her sitting-room fire. There she fell to weeping 
over him so passionately, that Lucy, the only other person present, 
cried out in dismay, ‘Oh! what have I done to hurt you? I 
thought you would like to see Jem’s baby, such a fine baby, and 
so prettily dressed—all his mother’s handiwork, though she was 
from morning to night in the school. But I should have asked 
beforehand whether you would care to see him. I ought not to 
have taken you by surprise, and overcome you by the shock,’ 
finished Lucy, full of regrets and apologies, and yet in her own 
mind bewildered as to what the supposed shock which she had 
fallen back upon could have been. 

‘You did nothing, nothing, my dear, except what was right 
and kind,’ said Lady Jones, through the sobs which still shook 
her. ‘Don’t reproach yourself. Of course, I am glad to see 
Jem’s child. It is long since there has been a baby at Blackhall, 
is it not? So you are Hugh Endicott—another Hugh Endicott,’ 
her lips quivered when she said the name. 

‘Yes, that was baby’s grandfather’s name,’ said Lucy in a 
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confidential tone, which was at the same time low and troubled; 
‘but you know we never speak of him, because, though he was 
my own father, and perhaps I ought not to mention it, I believe 
he was a dreadful, miserable man.’ 

‘Oh! hush! hush! Lucy,’ exclaimed Lady Jones, with horror 
stealing into her eyes and voice. ‘You do not know, you can 
never tell how he was tried, and what he suffered. He may have 
been mad long before he drove other people out of their senses ; 
it is such a lamentable mistake, for which they often pay all their 
lives, when young people learn to sit in judgment and sentence 
those who have gone before them, who may have been God-forsaken 
and lost when their would-be judges were still safe and happy in 
their irresponsible childhood. Besides, he may be, he is in a 
certain sense, present in his descendant—the old Hugh Endicott 
in the new. Do not slander the grandfather to his grandson’s 
face.’ 

‘No, I will not, indeed; I could never think of such a thing,’ 
protested Lucy, hurt as well as perplexed, and a little frightened 
to boot. * Will you let me ask you something, if it will not grieve 
you very much to answer me?’ (‘It would explain everything,’ 
she said to herself.) She went on with transparent, coaxing en- 
treaty. ‘Had you ever a dear little child of your own, Lady 
Jones? that you lost, perhaps? Oh! I should have thought of 
the possibility of that.’ 

‘Never a child,’ said Lady Jones with unutterable sadness. 
‘Do you think a child would have been sent tome? Nevera 
child ; but I had a father once.’ 

Lucy did not see the connection between the incontrovertible 
statement and her question. Happily she became occupied in 
thinking how fortunate it was, and what a sensible courageous 
child it showed little Hugh to be, that at two years and a half he 
had not screamed and kicked in response to Lady Jones’s torrent 
of tears and passionate caresses. He had not been discomposed 
by her white hair and cap and her black dress. He had contented 
himself with sitting on her knee and staring solemnly up in her 
face. 

‘I never saw such a beautifully behaved child,’ exclaimed 
Lucy in positive ecstasy. 

‘He is not angry with me, Lucy?’ said Lady Jones, with piteous 
wistfulness. ‘ You do not think he is angry ? oh! if you only knew 
what a relief that is.’ | 

‘No, of course not; he is not angry, he is not startled even, 
which would only be natural,’ said Lucy, confidently and fluently. 
‘I begin to understand all about it—that it is such a comfort when 
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baby takes kindly to strangers and does not spoil everything by 
erying and hiding his face, and appearing as unlike his darling little 
self as possible.’ 

The child had a peculiar effect on Celia. At first she drew 
away her skirts from him, and gave him. as wide a berth as she 
could. But the small creature paid no more heed to Celia’s avoid- 
ance of him than to Lady Jones’s lamentations over his head. He 
toddled to Celia’s and Lucy’s door and hammered on the panels 
as freely as to other people’s doors. He carried his toys to her 
to be admired or repaired, as the case might be, with the most 
unquestioning faith in her attention to his wants. He proposed 
to climb on her knee, and went so far as to ask for a kiss from 
her. 

It is said little children and animals always know, under 
whatever disguise, the people who really like them, and behave 
accordingly. It was not so with little Hugh Endicott. He was 
‘either very stolid or very determined, and his unbounded confi- 
dence was awkward even to a woman who stood at nothing, like 
his Aunt Celia. After she had resisted the unconscious coolness and 
wonderful simplicity of the child’s advances to the utmost, she 
grew baffled and condescended to make a compromise. 

‘I declare,’ said Lucy in amazement and triumph, from her 
seat in the child’s nursery which she haunted, speaking to Kitty 
who was beside her, ‘I hear Celia opening the sitting-room door 
- to little Hugh. He has been drumming at it for the last ten 
minutes. I have been hurrying to get this wool wound to run 
and open it for him, and Celia has been before me!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Kitty dryly, ‘and she has told him to run away 
and play and not tease her any more. He will climb the chairs 
till he fall, or he will tumble into the fire. I must go and look 
after him till that girl Nancy, who always stays so long when she 
is sent on an errand to the village, comes back.’ 

‘ No, please let me; I shall like it above all things. There, I 
hear Nancy, so I may finish my wool-winding and you may put 
the cot in order. But, Kitty, it is not the first time Celia has 
done something for baby. I saw her pick him up and take him 
away from the stairs yesterday, when he was at another of his 
dear little climbing feats.’ 

* And then she shook him till he lost his balance, and subsided 
on the floor,’ said Kitty, with a twinkle in her dark eyes, 

‘But he did not mind the shaking, or the finding his level, 
indeed he did not ; he thought it was part of a game and great fun. 
And do you know what Celia said when she saw him laughing, 
‘That small urchin is fond of me!” She said it not only as ifshe 
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was surprised and amused, but as if she was gratified; I am sure 
of it.’ 

‘Don’t fancy such a thing,’ answered Kitty, with a look of 
annoyance and alarm coming into her eyes. She did not desire 
her boy to fall, at however early a stage, under Celia Endicott’s 
influence. Kitty’s good judgment was swift to recognise that 
there was a weapon ready for Celia’s hand, if she set herself to 
use it. She wished to change the conversation so far. ‘If Hughie 
does not mind a shaking, I must find some other punishment to 
keep him from the stair and the draw-well in the yard. I must 
begin to whip him soundly.’ 

‘Whip the pet! a baby like that!’ protested Lucy, with the 
old ready tears rising to her blue eyes at the unexampled barbarity 
of which she could never have supposed that the child’s mother 
would be guilty. 

‘ Certainly, if 1 am not to have him break his neck or be drowned, 
while a whipping will do him no harm. I know his father will 
only threaten him, and a young child does not understand threaten- 
ing. I must set about whipping him at once,’ said Jem’s virago 
resolutely. 

The child was a resource in such an awkwardly constructed 
household ; even Celia attained some perception of the fact. At 
the same time the interest and happiness, however restrained and 
soberly expressed, which her companions had in the small boy, 
irritated Celia, as the happiness of others, in which she had so 
small a share, always provoked her and prompted her to administer 
sharp corrections of pain and humiliation. 

It was a fine winter’s day ; there was a crisp sprinkling of snow ; 
there were icicles hanging from the old sun-dial. The upper 
pent-house portion of the holly-stack was brilliant with a great 
crop of scarlet berries. As forthe moor it lay cold and still and far 
stretching as if all the world were dead and its sins and sorrows 
hidden away under a spotless shroud. Kitty had dressed her 
child out in his warm velveteen walking suit, and let him loose 
for a few minutes to feed the birds, kick up the flying snow, and 
scamper after it to make his first snowball. His mother was 
watching him from a window, to which Lucy had also gone to 
admire him. 

Celia spoke abruptly from the cosiest chair nearest the 
fire. ‘That child is not unlike what I remember one of my 
brothers, who died quite young. The other child had just 
such a large head, and he took water on the brain and died in 
a week,’ 


‘I don’t think there is anything’ out of the way about baby’s 
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head,’ said the mother quietly, but the cheek turned to Celia 
twitched slightly and her lips lost a shade of their vermilion. 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Lucy, with a remarkable amount of heat 
and disdain. ‘How can you say there is any likeness? You 
cannot remember our poor little brothers. I am sure I have not 
the slightest recollection of either of them—unless it be,’ and she 
hesitated for a second, ‘of a little coffin, which I suppose must 
have belonged to one of them. As for our baby, he is as healthy- 
looking a child as ever lived.’ 

‘You are a fine judge of babies, including Jem’s, whom you 
seem needlessly appropriating! I am a little older than you; I 
can perfectly remember the child I am referring to. I believe 
there was an impression that he might have had some fall when 
he was still younger, in fact, an infant, which might have been 
overlooked at the time—servants and third persons are careless— 
and yet have left its effect on his constitution. The doctor said 
the consequences of such an injury might have lasted his whole 
life, if he had lived. In that case it was a blessing he died, for 
otherwise he would have been an idiot,’ finished Celia with philo- 
sophy, as she proceeded to thread her needle. 

There was another and more violent twitch of Kitty’s cheek. 

‘ Well, our baby is anything save an idiot,’ said Lucy, in cheer- 
ful defiance, falling again into the use of the objectionable pos- 
sessive pronoun. ‘It is the next thing to miraculous what he 
observes and how he reasons from it. If anything, he is too 
clever. You must keep him back in his education,’ addressing 
Kitty ; ‘I should so like to teach him his letters when he is fit 
for it.’ 

‘You had better leave that to a person of greater experience,’ 
said Celia, with her ready sneer. ‘ By-the-by, I suppose you ‘are 
going your usual pilgrimage to the Court ; but you may spare your- 
self the trouble to-day. There is another worshipper at the shrine 
before you. I saw the vicar go in when I was coming back from 
the moor a quarter of an hour ago. ‘ Admirable man,” as the 
Reynolds woman says, “ how assiduously he visits his parishioners ! ” 
though he seems to have left us out in the cold lately. But our 
loss is Lady Jones’s gain, as pious people say of the deaths of the 
relatives whom they do not wish alive again.’ 

Lucy had looked a little confused at the beginning of her 
sister’s speech ; now she was staring blankly at Celia. 

‘You need not look so surprised,’ said Celia coolly. ‘ His 
attentions have always been rather marked in that quarter. Lat- 
terly they have become much more so. I find his cousin draws 

the same deduction as I do; really there is no other to draw. It 
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is remarkable when one thinks of the unselfishness of our clergy, 
that golden prizes so often fall to their lot. It must be an inter- 
position of Providence on their behalf.’ 

‘ But, Celia,’ said Lucy, all white and trembling, ‘he and she 
are only friends. Think how much older she must be, and that 
she is infirm ; a widow who, except coming to us out of simple 
humanity, goes nowhere.’ 

‘I was not aware that I was an object of humanity, any more 
than of charity,’ said Celia, lifting up her chin superciliously. 
‘ And have you forgotten “les beaux yeux de la casquette”? Your 
French needs rubbing up. Did you ever finish Daudet? because 
if you have, Tony North will carry on your education by lending 
you a few choice specimens of Zola. However, you understand 
enough of the language to grasp the explanation I have hinted 
at. When the marriage comes off, I dare say she will be accom- 
modated with a seat during the ceremony; and I shall not think 
she has treated you fairly if she does not ask you to he one of her 
bridesmaids. A widow’s principal bridesmaid ought to be a widow, 
I have heard, and you cannot be that all at once, as I know you 
would, if you could, to oblige her; but she may stretch a point in 
your favour.’ 

Kitty was looking at the sisters—the one operating with the 
relish of a skilled operator, the subject quivering under the knife. 
‘Celia is worse than any Red Indian I have ever read of,’ thought 
the looker-on with strong repulsion, ‘and the first and the last 
creature she tortures is her own gentle, defenceless sister!’ 

‘Lucy!’ her sister-in-law called her, ‘baby is getting his 
feet wet, and his fingers will be frozen in spite of his mittens. Do 
you mind putting on your hat, wrapping a shawl round you, and 
carrying him round the garden to see the icicles and the holly- 
berries ?’ 

Lucy fled precipitately. on the apology supplied to her, and by 
the time she had put Kitty’s programme into execution—fetched 
a hat and shawl and gone out into the frosty air, clasping the child 
in her arms, under the necessity of chattering to him—something 
of the stricken look and the deadly paleness which the operator’s 
knife had called into her face passed from it. 


(To be concluded.) 
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W Memory. 


WHEN autumn breezes crisply blow, 
And autumn suns are mellow, 

When maple leaves begin to glow, 

And all the woodland spaces show 
Their pomp of red and yellow, 


I drop my knitting on my knees, 
I fold my hands together ; 
And far beyond the maple trees, 
And far across the rolling seas, 
T smell the moorland heather— 


The purple heather, blown about 
By warm winds of the border— 
Ah, me! what memories blossom out, 
What ordered thoughts are put to rout, 
In tremulous disorder— 


But just a colour in the air, 
And atmospheric glamour— 
That, spite of wrinkles and grey hair, 
Has thrilled old heart-beats unaware 
With new and noisy clamour. 


First love is sweet! It came to me 
In breezy autumn weather ; 

Across the moor the wind swept free, 

Warm shone the sun where I and he 
Sat knee-deep in the heather. 


A waving fragrant sea it spread 
All round in purple splendour; 
White clouds went sailing overhead, 
A lark was soaring when he said, 
‘IT love you,’ low and tender. 


His grave was made long years ago, 
Beneath his English willows ; 
For me the scarlet maples grow, 
And evermore between us flow 
The wide Atlantic billows. 


And still, when maple boughs are red 
In breezy autumn weather, 

Once more the moorland ways I tread ; 

Once more I hear the words he said 
That day amongst the heather. 


R. M. SILLARD. 





